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The World’s New Poct. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
“SONGS OF THE SIERRAS.” 
(From the London Spectator.] 

It has for some time been a matter of specula- 
tion to Englishmen whether the new life of the 
English race in the Far West would produce a 
new growth of poetry. Bret Harte and the au- 





thor of these Songs of the Sierras have now re- 
moved the question from the region of specula- 
tion to the region of fact. There are, indeed, 
other American poets of older standing, whose 
claims we are far from depreciating; Mr. Lowell, 
for instance, is, in our judgment, entitled to stand 
in the very first rank of living writers of English. 
But he and his colleagues of the Eastern States 
must be regarded by us, and we trust they do not 
refuse to regard themselves, as continuing and 
developing the already mature literature of the 
mother country rather than as the founders of a 
new culture. The poetry of Lowell or Wendell 
Holmes is distinguished, indeed, from that of 
their English contemporaries by a character and 
local color and humor which are national as well 
as individual; yet we feel that its groundwork is, 
in substance, the same. The same complex and 
advanced civilization rules men’s thoughts in Bos- 
ton and in London. It is far otherwise in the re- 
moter districts, where there exists not a trans- 
planted, fairly homogeneous society, but a socie- 
ty which has formed, or is still forming, itself on 
the spot from the concourse of all kinds of ele- 
ments; and we might well be anxious that the 
comparatively primitive life of the West should 
find a poetical exponent before its first freshness 
is crystallized into the forms of older communi- 
ties. Certain English critics are disposed to ac- 
cept Walt Whitman as such; but whatever may 
be his individuai merits—and our own estimate 
of them would be very different from what his 
admirers claim for him—he is so isolated and er- 
ratic that he cannot be taken as representing any- 
thing beyond the promptings of his own fancy; 
whether his peculiarities are due to excess of ec- 
centricity or towant of education, they, at all 
events, make him tov singular to be atype. Now 
Mr. Miller’s work has a real significance beyond 
what appears on the face of it. It brings the 
first-fruits, and the promise of a new soil. It 
shows a true revival of primitive life in its vigor, 
simplicity, and occasional rudeness. Its merits 
and defects are those of confident and over-lusty 
youth, and the defects, with one exception, which 
will presently be mentioned, are venial. 

[It is not pretended that Mr. Miller's poetry, or 
even his language, is faultless. ‘There are obvi- 
ous inequalities, blemishes, and slips of language ; 
much work roughly, some incorrectly, done; but, 
in spite of all drawbacks, the fact remains that 
when one has taken up the volume it is very 
difficult to put it down; and such a fact in’ the 
case of a writer Who has ample time before him 
to perfect his style outweighs a multitude of short- 
comings in detail. The nature of these minor de- 
fects will sufliciently appear in the course of the 
extracts to be given, and for the reason just men- 
tioned they do not affect our general estimate; it 
is therefore needless to dwell onthem. The con- 
stant use of the periphrastic conjugation with the 
auxiliary verb do in places where the principal 
verb does not require any emphasis, is the only 
fault of style that has struck us distinctly and ob- 
trusively. 

That which is first to fix the attention as a 
prominent quality in Mr. Miller’s poems is the 
faculty ot transmitting direct and vivid impres- 
sions of outward nature. In the older countries, 
the value of an artist's observations is in danger 
of decreasing at the same time that the perfection 
of theinstruments for recerding them is being in- 
creased. It is difficult for any one within the im- 
mediate influence of a Eurepean culture, if he 
does not possess original power of a very rare 
quality, not to mix up his actual experience with 
preconceived ileas of what his experience ought 
to be; and therefore, in the world of art, not less 
than in any other world, great is the multitude of 
those who seek their fife and lose it. On the oth- 
er hand, the best part of Mr. Miller’s work be- 
longs to a stage of thought at which seeking has 
hardly begun; he can lose his life in nature, and 
has the reward of finding it. This description of 
a storm breaking, which occurs very early in the 
volume, is enough to show the presence of no 

ommon power :— 
“T lay in my hammock; the air was heavy 

And hot, and threatening; the very heaven 

Was holding its breath; and bees in a bevy 

Hid under my thatch; and birds were driven 

In clouds to the rocks in a hurried whirr 

As I peer’d down by the path for her; 

She stood like a bronze bent over the river, 

The proud eyes fix'd, the passion unspoken, 
When the heavens broke like a great dyke broken. 
Then, ere I tairly had time to give her 

A shout of warning, a rushing of wind, 

And the rolling of clouds and a deafening din, 
And a darkness that had been black to the Wind 
Came down, as 1 shouted, ‘Come in! come in! 
Come under the roof, come up trom the river, 
As up trom a grave—come now, or come never!’ 
‘The tassell’d tops of the pines were as weeds, 
The red- woods rock'd like to lake-side reeds, 
And the world seem’d darken'd and drown’'d for- 

ever. 

Che horror of sudden darkness could not be 
more forcibly brought out than in the line we 
lave italicized, and, so far as we know, the ex- 
pression is quite new; at any rate, the whole 
scene was fresh in the writer’s mind. It it be 
asked who she was that bent over the river, the 
anewer is not altogether satisfactory. She is the 
same person who appears throughout the book in 
slightly varying apparel; a Byroric lay-figure 
transported to the mountains and prairies, and 
looking amongst them even more tawdry and ar- 
tificial than at home. This is the one serious 
fault which is apparent in Mr. Joaquin Miller's 
poems. An excessive admiration for Byron has 
led him into a following of Byron’s least admira- 
ble manner, by which he often does himself grave 
injustice. Instead of being strong and natural 
as he can be when he is content to be himself, he 
every now and then tries to be a shadow of By- 
ron, and s3 becomes artificial and turgid. The 
poem entitled “Californian’’ is all but spoilt by 
this unfortunate propensity. And the same cause 
makes it quite impossible to say at present what 


” 


may be his real power of insight into character. 
There are some signs indeed that Mr. Miller bas 
observed men; but entil the Byronic glamor is 
removed from his eyes he has no chance of real-| 
TVime and wider experience | 
may be trusted, we hope, to give him courage to, 





ly seeing a woman. 


look at humanity, as he has looked at the forests | 


end the sierras, with the untrammelled strength | 


ot hisowneyes, As itis, Mr. Miller is often hap- | 
py in dealing with single phases of emotion. 
There is true and spontaneous poetry in this! 
painting (from With Walker in Nicaragua ):— 

“O passion-tossed and bleeding past, 

Part now, part well, part wide apart, 

As ever slips on ocean slid 

Down, down the sea, hull, sail, and mast; 

And in the album of my heart 

Let hide the pictures of your face, 

With other pictures in their place, 

Slid over like a coffin’s lid.” 


But to return to the power of sympathy with na- 


| indications. 





ure, by which the new poe* most chiefly makes 


i 








good his claim; the same freshness of vision, 
which gives such force and truth to bis direct de- 
scriptions, works in his mind a revival of theold 
myth-forming energy. His soul goes forth to 
the sun, or the ocean, or the mountain snows, as 
did the soul of ancient menindays long past. In 
short, he makes myths over again, quite unaffect- 
ed by their having been made and fixed in my- 
thology once or many times before. Thus he 
looks at the mountains after sunset :— 
“‘When the red-curtain’d west bas bent red as with 
weeping, ing, 
Low over the couch where the prone day lay dy- 
I have stood with brow lifted, confronting the 
mountains 
That held their white faces of snow in the heavens, 
And said, ‘It is theirs to array them so purely, 
Because of their nearness to the temple eternal ;’ 
And childlike have said, ‘They are fair resting- 
places |ven.’”’ 
For the dear, weary dead on their way up to hea- 


The peculiar unrhymed metre of this extract will 


be noticed. Mr. Miller employs it in long passa- 


ges, and with considerable effect. We find, again, 
a very old piece of sun-mythology revived in all 
the vigor of youth, and joyfully ignoring the fate 
of its eastern kindred, how they have died and 
been embalmed, and are now in process of dissec- 
tion by comparative philology :— 

“Where mountains repose in their blueness, 

Where the sun first lands in his newness, 

And marshals his beams and his lances, 

Ere down to the vale he advances 

With visor raised, and rides swiftly 

On the terrible night in his way, 

And slays him, and with his sword deftly 

Sfews from him the beautiful day, 

Lay nestled the town of Renalda.” 
We must go a long way back to parallel this 
thorough and unartificial transfusion of nature 
with human life. The sea, too, is alive as the 
moderns can seldom make him :— 


“The warm sea fondled with the shore, 
And laid his white face on the sands.” 

We give one more example from Mr. Miller, 
the more interesting in that myth, metaphor and 
description are to be seen all blending into one 
another. A mountaineer is speaking with a stran- 
ger, who is wandering in disgust with the world: 
‘“‘At night, o’erspread by the rich purple robe, 
The deep, imperial, Tyrian hue that folds 
The invisible form of the eternal God. 

You will see the sentry stars come marching forth 
And take their posts upon the field above, 
Around the great white tent where sleeps their 

chief; 
You will hear the kakea singing in a dream 
The wildest, sweetest song a soul can drink; 
And when the tent is folded up, and all 
The golden-fringed sentries faced about 
To let the pompous day-king pass along, 
We two will stand upon a sloping hill, [ing up, 
Where white-lipped springs come leaping, laugh- 
With water spouting forth in merry song, 
Like bridled mirth trom out a school-girl’s throat, 
And look far down the bending Willamette, 
And in his thousand graceful curves and strokes, 
And strange meanderings, men misunderstand, 
Read the unutterable name of God. 

Don Cartos. 

“Why, truly now, this fierce and broken land, 
Seen through your eyes, assumes a fairer shape. 
Lead up, for you are nearer God than I.” 

The poem called “Ina,” from which this is tak- 
en, is in form dramatic. It hardly pretends to 
any unity of construction, but there is often great 
merit inthe dialogue, and Mr. Miller has grap- 


pled with the difficulties of dramatic blank verse 
far more successfully than most of those who at- 
tempt the metre which is apparently the easiest, 
and really the most difficult, that a writer of Eng- 


lish verse can choose. Indeed Mr. Miller’s is al- 
most always melodious, though in some places at- 
tention is required to seize the rhythm. Once or 
twice there is a startling resemblance to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s metrical effects, as in these stanzas of Ina’s 
song :— 

“( hearts fill’d of fevers, of fires, 

Reaching forth from the tangible blossoms, 

Reaching far for impossible things; 

Beat not nor break your warm wings 

On the cruel, cold bars any more.’’ 


‘Leaves fade, and the frosts are before us; 

Leaves fall, and the winter winds are; 

Loves fail! Let us cross and dep!ore u3; 

Loves die! Lift your hands as at war; 

Lift your hands to the world and deny it; 

Lift your voice, cry aloud, and deny; 

Cry aloud, ‘’Tis a lie!’ and belie it, 

With lives made a beautiful lie.’”’ 
However, we do not believe the resemblance was 
intended. Rather the coincidence shows that Mr. 
Swinburne’s manner is not so artificial or unnat- 
ural as is commonly supposed. 

There is yet to be noticed another piece of evi- 
dence, valuable because quite undesigned, of the 
primitive atmosphere of thought in which these 
poems were written. Thrice the speaker is rep- 
resented counting on his fingers, not as civilized 
man may do, using them only as an aid or check, 
but as the savage does, to whom they are the sole 
instrument and symbol of numeration :— 

“T lifted my fingers 

And fell to counting the round years over, 

That I had dwelt where the sun goes down, 


Four full hands, and a finger over!’’ 
“They were so few, 
I near could count them on one hand.”’ 
“I count my fingers over, so, 
And find it years and years ago.’”’ 
The significance of this will readily be seen by 
readers who have Mr. Tylor’s chapter on finger- 
counting fresh in their memories. It has been 
made to appear, we trust, that the virtues of Mr. 
Miller’s poetry are of a kind likely to be further 
developed, and the faults of a kind likely to be 
outgrown. If he escapes the dangers of prema- 
ture success (and he has the strength to escape 
them), he may well achieve far greater things in 
the future. 
Questions. 


-—e 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Brown seed-vessels, tell me true— 
Do you remember when hid you lay, 
And rosy pink petals blushed for you, 
Who asked your name as she walked your way ! 


Do you remember that dearest hand 

Touching you light while the sunset glowed, 
The gracious presence that paused to stand 

sy you ere passing to the road? 


You do not remember it? all unmeet 
Were you then for the honor so high; 
Had she but trodden you under her feet 
You should be proud of it till you die. 
Ayna C. BRacKETT 





What Next? 

In the busy tide of human affairs answers al- 
most precede our questions. There is little or no 
dead calm in which we look about leisurely for 
Ere we can think a wave is upon 
us, and we hasten through one task sure that an- 
other will immediately fall into line. Besides 
the highroad, they reach us by innumerable by- 
paths, and surprise us when most on the alert. 
Management will help us to meet requirements, 
but not avert them. A certain passivity, too, pre- 
serves nervous force, and keeps under that mag- 
nifying and multiplying habit which concentrates 
the labor of months into days, and puts the 
whole system into ferment. We always get over 
our dilemmas because impossibilities pass on the 
other side. The purpose of experience is devel- 
opment, and the Infinite Guide measures his 
subjects exactly. 


Think of the new conditions brought to thou- 
sands the past year. What amazement, sorrow, 
complication! Earthquakes, floods, fires, torna- 
does, famines, single and aggregated disasters, 
have come with whirling speed, and nearly trans- 
fixed us by their suddenness and magnitude. 
How many have been hurled into the new exist- 
ence as from the cannon’s mouth! What num- 
bers maimed for their mortal term! What myriad 
hopes have been dashed—what weeping, wailing 
and gnashing of teeth! What sacrifice of being, 
property and domestic joy through the butchery 
of war! We blanchand stand aghast before these 
mighty realities. We say, Who is equal to all this? 
but ere we revolve the thought we are at work 
from the pure necessity of the situation, and com- 
mence perforce to solve the problems. We ask, 
What is providence and what willful negligence ? 
What is accident and what is greed, ignorance or 
indifference? What is our duty to the unfortu- 
nates who have ascended, and to the survivors who 
sit in ashes and helplessness? What to the citi- 
zens dumb before such scenes? The response is 
for investigation, action and prevention. If we 
have rested with folded hands and closed lips, let 
us doit nomore. Seek out some remedy, and 
tarry not till it is found. 

The whole world is in agitation. If arbitration 
could supplant battles, what gain that would be, 
and what an era it would mark! The facilities of 
travel tempt high and low from their abodes for 
longer or shorter trips. If they could have rea- 
sonable security against peril, how it would en- 
hance their comfort and lessen anxiety among 
friends! 

In our crude state we only learn by painful de- 
feats. So we are started to our feet, and made to 
consider. Now isthe hour aad the minute—we 
should not delay. Neither should we forget those 
who are dying by slower processes, bad air and 
imperfect drainage. Houses are set upon bogs, 
and showy surfaces hide miasma in their interi- 
ors. Tenements are so foul that they would de- 
stroy cattle from o, en fields. 

We can all do our mite in the great Jabor-house 
of the world, and these small efforts are seed-corn 
sown for future harvests. They are absolutely 
imperative, and slowly permeate communities. 
Gradually they ripen into public opinion, ard we 
are astonished by a result which is only a sequence 
of perhaps private, individual fidelity. A few 
have talked peace when it looked like mere senti- 
ment. The dream no doubt will sooner or later 
be realized. Cold-water armies were heralds of 
what will transpire when the moral sense of the 
people shall compel them to blot out the stain of 
intemperance. Many have essayed to raise the 
fallen, and not in vain have been those apparently 
futile attempts. They were the beginnings of 
that grand revolution which is to withdraw sex 
from virtue, and make all alike accountable. 
Much that was hidden has become revealed, and 
so sad are the unfoldings that the might is gath- 
ering which will inevitably strangle the hydra- 
headed monster. The victims must be in some 
‘degree their own saviors, and when one in Wash- 
ington offers her establishment as a refuge the 
prophecy is partially fulfilled. Zhe whole woman 
movement will be an abortion if it do not in time qrind 
the social evil to powder. ‘The evening and sewing 
schools begun and carried on in good faith have 
been initiative uf the Cooper, Technological, Sim- 
mons Institutes, and precursors of the art muse- 
ums, which are yet to grace our cities, 

Ideas will grow spite of opposition, and who- 
ever is true to his highest and best is a benefactor 
who is building, it may be, wiser than he knows, 
but sloping steadily towards noble achievements. 
Whoever furnishes one thread in any valuable fab- 
ric has not lived in vain. Every honest drover isa 
walking mentor, and the apple-woman at the cor- 
ner teaches by her unseen but generous deeds. 
Those who only suffer patiently are sermons on 
the mount to diverse congregations. 


Another Vacation Letter. 


A LOOK AT THE SOUTH PONDS, PLYMOUTH. 


[Correspondence of the Commoniwealth.] 
Piymourn, Mass, Aug. 26, 1871. 

Where are the South Ponds? will probably be 
the first question of the reader. To know where 
South Ponds are one should go there and spend a 
day or more. They are situated five miles south- 
west of Plymouth village, and in a splendid local- 
ity for a vacation resort. In company with several 
others I started ior there ona Saturday at 2 1-2 
o'clock by the Old Colony Railway, and, after a 
ride of two hours and a half—slow, even for the 
Old Colony—-arrived in Plymouth. From Ply- 
mouth we went to South Ponds in two carriages, 
which we had hired of Mr. Bartlett of Plymouth 
at very reasonable prices for the time that we in- 
tended to stop there. There was a party of five 
young fellows, and a jollier crowd you seldom see 
together. We had all been to the Ponds the year 
before, and knew just what kind of a time to ex- 
pect. 

We stopped at the ‘“‘South Ponds House,” as it 
is called, a large. old-fashioned farm-house kept by 
Mr. Burgess, and the only house there, being five 
miles from the last house in Plymouth village. 
Tie locality derives its name from two large and 
elegant ponds near the house, and has of late be- 
come a great resort for picnics and parties of all 
kinds, who come to “put up’’ by the day, or 
week, or month, as suits their own convenience, 
for it is always convenient for Mr. and Mra. Bur- 
gess to have visitors. The ponds are well stocked 
with fish of all kinds, and many are the strings of 
nice bass and perch carried away from there. We 
arrived all safely, and were warmly welcomed by 
the Burgesses, who ‘‘never forget a face once 
seen.”” The first thing to do was to pick out our 
rooms, and, as no one was there just then—a 
large party having left the day before we came— 
we had our choice of the whole house, and, ot 
course, secured the best. Being pretty tired we 
retired early Saturday night. 

On Sunday we were upearly and into the water 
the first thing; and one of the ponds is particularly 
adapted for bathing, the bottom being sand, with 
no stones whatever to hurt the feet. We were in 
the water while there as much as was safe for us. 
In the afternoon we harnessed up and took a drive 
down to town to see the steamer “‘Escort’’ (from 
| Boston on an excursion) come in. We found a 
great number of Boston boys on board. Monday 
we made ourselves ‘‘at home” all over the place: 
Tuesday, in the morning, we went a-fishing, anid 
caught a large number of fish, which we, in our 
simplicity, presented to our landlady—litile think- 
ing that we should have to eat that food three 
times a day till they were gone, as was the case! 
Next time we shall know enough not to catch so 
many fish, or not to present them to our host 
Wednesday we attended a picnic at “Silver Lake,” 
in Kingston, with the Orthodox society of Piy- 
mouth, and had a choice time. Thursday we re- 
peated our fishing and bathing, but as to the for- 
mer, warned by our experience, from which we 
still suffered, presented the fis‘: to outside parties. 
Friday it was about the same. On Saturday we 
had rain, and in the afternoon we started for home, 
well rested, and with the idea that there is no bet- 








ter place for quiet and good times than South 
Ponds, Plymouth. JUNIOR. 
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New England’s Social State. 

{From the address of Secretary Bovrwett at the 
Tt England Agricultural Society’s exhibition at Low- 
ell. 

New England is stinted in its agricultural. pur- 
suits. These six States are less blessed by nature 
in this particular than any other equal portion of 
American territory on the eastern side of the Mis- 
sissippi river; and yet, I think, if there are gentle- 
men here, as I have no doubt, from other and more 
favored regions of the country, they will go away 
impressed with the extentand the variety and the 
excellence of the exhibition which New England 
has this week here made. The farmers of New 
England are greatly indebted to the mechanics of 
the country for the invention and improvement of 
labor-saving machines, and the faimers never for 
a moment accept the idea, which is a delusion, 
that the introduction of the labor-saving machines 
upon the land diminishes the demand for manual 
labor upon the land. From the invention of the 
first machinery for spinning and weaving untik 
the present time, the demand for labor and the 
education and elevation of the laboring classes has 
gone on increasing with the invention of labor- 
saving machinery; and every labor-saving ma- 
chine invented for the use of the farmers diverts 
a certain number of laborers from the land and 
from wechanical pursuits, where otherwise there 
might be an excess of labor and an unwelcome 
competition in the production of these articles; 
and the agricultural interest of New England, and 
indeed the whole country, is largely indebted to 
the development of the railway and telegraphic 
system which has taken place in the last twenty 
years. 

Iam reminded that I am no longer young by 
the reflection that I can remember when there was 
a broad difference between the city and the coun- 
try; when a countryman in State street was known 
as soon as a Chinese would now be marked out from 
the mass of the people. Butit is no longer so. 
There is the same civilization for the city and for 
the country. Before the development of the rail- 
way and telegraphic system it was in the power, 
and I think the records will show that toa certain 
extent it was a fact, that the concentrated public 
sentiment of the Cities represented by the press 
had a very large and a disproportionate influence 
upon the public sentiment of the country. All 
that has passed away. With the railway and the 
telegraph, information is diffused to the uttermost 
parts of our country ; and the country now is more 
likely to form opinions for the city than the city 
tor the country. On occasions like these it is 
very natural that one should refer by contrast to 
the fact, notwithstanding all that is said in ag- 
ricultural orations and speeches ot the fascinations 
of agriculture, that the young men born upon the 
farms go away tothe cities. ‘They are attracted 
by the prizes of commercial, mechanical and tinan- 
cial Ive. Some of them succeed; others tail. 
But there is this counteracting influence going on 
continuaily, and it should be more important than 
itis. Men in cities who have acquired sufficient 
wealth for the proper duties of lite, instead of re- 
maining in ciiles, living in streets where you 
Open on one side into an alley and on the other to 
a brick sidewalk, sensible people, I submit, should 
leave such places when they have no longer busi- 
ness interests which induce them to make the 
sacrifice, and go into the country, where a fortune, 
which is only stinted means of living in a city, 
furnishes resources which might be the envy ora 
prince inthe country. Now, then, the country will 
go on furnishing talent and energy to city life. 
The city in its turn, by the overflow of men who 
have acquired experience in affairs, and fortunes 
sufficient for their ambition—the country will re- 
ceive from such experience, stability, capacity. 
And hence the city and the country are hereafter 
to be not enemies, but friends, bound together by 
indissoluble ties, social, industrial, commercial. 

These influences ure operating over the whole 
country. Itis not the civil war alone, or the abo- 
lition of slavery, which has made this Union indis- 
soluble. The railway and telegraphic system, 
assimilating the people of the country in i leas, in 
institutions, in resources, in power, in destiny, 
have made the Union indissoluble. So long as 
there is upon this continent an intelligent people, 
so long will this Union last, modified according to 
the ideas of the men who have the control of atf- 
fairs at a given period; but about that we need not 
concern ourselves, if we leave to them institutions 
which have answered our purposes well, and sat- 
isfied the demands of the time in which we live. 
If we have educated tie children of the next gen- 
eration, so that they shall be capable of taking 
upon themselves the cares and duties of govern- 
ment, we may very well leave to other generations 
the management of their own affairs. Nor is it 
to this country alone that these influences apply. 
[hey are extending over the whole world. They 
are penetrating England, France, Germauy, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, China and Japan. For Europe our 
ideas anticipate institutions. For China and 
Japan, institutions precede the ideas. They are 
already accepting our machinery, our means of 
doing business. Our ideas will follow afterwards 
—Japan asks tor our national system of banking, 
and the chancellor of the British exchequer serious- 
ly urges the beginning of the payment of the 
public debt of Great Britain. And is there not 
reason to hope that out of these considerations 
will come the overthrow of all the national fash- 
ions which engender wars among nations? and is 
it not possible that the nations may accept the 
boon, of peace at the band of enlightened selfish- 
ness? 





COMMONALITIES. 

The New National Era has been under the edi- 
torial charge of Frederick Douglass about a year, 
and, with the assistance of his sons, has come to 
be one of the ablest-conducted journals ever pub- 
lished at Washington. Weare told it has reached 
a hopeful condition as an enterprise in their 
hands. We trust it may become completely self- 
sustaining. Every colored man in the country 
should take it,and many white ones would be mate- 
rially improved politically by perusing it. Ifany otf 
our colored readers are not able to take the Fra, 
in addition to the Commonwealth, we surely will 
pardon the transference of their names to the list 
of Mr. Douglass’s subscribers. It is their duty to 
help along their especial organ. 

The English law to protect (in effect) prostitu- 
tion among the soldiers of the English army, 
known as the ‘‘contagious diseases act,’’ came 
very near getting ita death-blow before the late 
Parliament adjourned. A motion was made to 
strike out the annual appropriation of 310,000 to 
carry on the examinations under the act, and it 
came within a dozen votes of succeeding, although 
two of the ministers, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Cardwell, 
spoke against it, and Mr. Gladstone himself voted 
against it. The royal commission appointed to 
investigate the matter had previously reported in 
favor of repealing the law. Women everywhere 
oppose such laws, and it will be through the op- 
position of women that the ‘contagious diseases 
act’’ will probably be repealed at the next session 
of Parliament. The royal commission stood 16 
to 7 for its repeal. 

It will be remembered that the beginning of 
our trouble with the Coreans was the alleged mal- 
treatment of the ship-wrecked crew of the trad- 
ing schooner “Gen. Sherman.’’ In 1868 the 
United States steamer ‘“‘Wachusett’’ visited the 
Corean country to make inquiries after the crew 
of the ‘“Gen. Sherman,” and it is now said the 
Corean government wrote a letter to the com- 
mander of the ‘‘ Wachusett’’ which was very con- 
ciliatory and friendiy in tone, but he had sailed 
before it was received; and it is owing to the mis- 
carriage of this letter that the attack on the Co- 
reans, the present season, by our navy, has been 
made. Ifthis story is true, the United States are 
placed in a very unfortunate position, and one 
which will justly tend to greatly lessen our in- 
fluence in the East, while it will compel us to be 


our bullying conduct. 

The German-Americans of Cincinnati were 
invited to form a German-American society in 
that city in codperation with the one in New 


one in Cincinnati, first because they have no rea- 
son to complain of oppression or neglect on the 
part of Amcrican-born citizens, or of the prepon- 
derance of any other nationality; and second, be- 
cause the separate public interests proper to be 
made the objects of a society are very well provi- 
ded for in that city. They have therefere deter- 
mined to form an association where all German 
and American societies can meet on mutual 
ground, and which, by a library, public address- 
es, and other appropriate means, will seek to pro- 
mote good understanding between Germans and 
Americans, and to spread a knowledge of the in- 
stitutions and characteristics of each country 
among the people of the other. This is a wise 
and every way excellent movement. : 

A New York paper, not long since, found itself 
in need of new type. It obtained estimates 
from the type-foundries here of the cost of the 
material required. It then obtained an estimate 
from a type-founder in Scotland, which was so 
very much lower than the others that the order 
was at once sent abroad, and the paper in ques- 
tion is now printed upon imported Scotch type. 

Lhe tariff charge of twenty-five per cent. was paid; 

the price of freight was paid; the difference of ex- 
change was estimated; and yet it was found, after 
allowing for all these things, that the cost of the 
Scotch type was tweuty-five per cent. less than the 
cost of similar type furnished by the New York 
manufacturers. In precisely the same way our 
importations of iron rails, and cotton goods, and 
hardware, and fifty other things, are constantly, 
daily increasing, because the absurd and enormous 
taxes on every thing make all our manufactured 
articles so dear that, in spite of all the tariffs, for- 
eign manufacturers can and do undersell us in the 
very articles in which we used to excel. In tact, 
itis capable of almost mathematical demonstration, 
that the higher you put the duties, the greater the 
imports will be, upto a point at which universal 
bankruptcy ensues. And that point we are now 
rapidly approaching.—/'ree- Trader. 

The New York Evening Post says a pleasant 
word of the neighborhood of Boston:— 

Each new walk or drive around our great 
American cities gives new proof of their growth 
and their prospects. Our correspondents often 
speak of the prosperity of the Roxbury, Brook- 
line and Cambridge borders of Boston, but they 
have sail litde of the northern and eastern bor- 
ders of Chelsea and Malden, or ot Revere, Wake- 
field and Everett, the three new townships lately 
formed there. <A drive to Chelsea beach and back 
through Malden and Medford shows a remarkable 
change withina few years. ‘The whole neigh- 
borhood for ten miles around is feeling the power 
of the thriving city, and lands are Jaid out for 
home-lots, and houses are going up, in a remark- 
able manner. ‘The oid Cary farm in Chelsea is 
a thriving village, and the old Malden woods 
hold a large and growing population. There are 
some defects in the whole round of drives about 
Boston—the want of generous roads in) many 
quarters, and the absence of yood guide-boards 
almost everywhere. It would be a grand thing 
to have a tour laid out through the whole ronnd, 
so as to take in all the good points and allow 
visitors to drive to Chelsea beach, Wyoming, 
Harvard College, Fresh Pond, Mount Auburn, 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, Forest Hills, and Milton 
Hill, without vetting lost. 

The New York Evening Post told the story, the 
other day, that a number of young ladies, school- 
ieachers of that city, were spending their vacation 
at a somewhat pretentious sea-side hotel on Long 


” 


m the parlor “hop,” which of course constituted 
Buta recent “fashionable” arrival in the person of 
a lady who is wealthy enough to buy out the 
whole establishment caused a change in the pro- 
gramme. This lady objected to association with 
school-teachers, and the latter were requested to 
retrain from joining in the dance; and, like sen- 
ble young ladies, they preserved their own dignity 
by reiusiug to enter into a controversy with the 
lady of many “‘stamps.’”’? But the circumstance 
coming to the knowledge of the landlord, he laid 
the subject before a lady guest of superior intelli- 
gence and high position in the metropolitan world 
of fashicn, who speedily reversed the order of 


the dancing parties, and the name of the lady 
who objected to the society of school-teachers 
vas dropped from the roll of tre fair revellers who 
tssembled at the parlor “hops” in that horel. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have added another 
volume to their neat library edition of the works 
of Miss Muloch, its title being Ayatha’s Husband. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

The last issue of Harper & Brothers’ “Library 
of Select Novels’ is A Dangyhter of Heth, by 
William Black. The story has been received 
very favorably. For sale by A. Williams & Co, 
The second number of Zhe Typographic, pub- 
lished by L. B. Wilder & Co., maintains all the 
good promise of the first. No excellent 
specimen of the printing art has been produced 
in Boston. 

The PRetersons have reprinted Con Cregan, by 
Charies Lever, and the Mysteries of the Court of 
London, by G. W. M. Reynolds, in their cheap, 
yaper-covered edition of popular novelists. Lee 
& Shephard have them for sile. 

The fourth of the “Handy volume edition” of 
Dickens’s works, from tle Appletons’ press, is 
Martin Chuzzewit, with three or four iilustrations, 
and the whole very attractive, and offered at a 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. have the edi- 


more 


low price. 
tion. 

The Florida Gazcttecr, published by Dr. J. M. 
Hawks, of Pensacola, and for sale by the New 
England News Co., is « guide to and through 
the State, a complete official and business direvto- 
cy, and a State and national statistical compilation. 
Florida is shown in all its merits by it. 


Another of Henry Hoyt’s exhaustless issue of 
javenile works is ai/s Driven Home, by George 
E. Sargent. It enforces the necessity of a resort 
to the scriptures for daily guidance, and 1s fitted 
for Sunday schvol libraries preéminently. It 
ig tastefully printed and bound, like all of Mr. 
Hoyt’s series. 

Four, and What They Lid, is a new story for 
children by Helen C. Weeks, who has already 
won a fine reputation asa story-teller. This is 
he narrative of the experiences of four children 
in the far West, and incidentally is instructive as 
well as entertaining. It contains several illustra- 
ions. For sale by W. LI. Piper & Co. 

J. L. Hammett, of this city, has a sugges- 
ive work by James Johonnot entitled, Schoo! 
Houses (published by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
New York), which is an effort to inprove the 
architecture and general arrangement of these 
ndispensable institutions. It is crowded with 
lesigns for buildings, and replete with sugges 
ions about ventilation, apparatus, etc, etc. Ina 
word, it is an epitome of all that is necessary for a 
:omplete school. All educators and committee- 
nen should consult its pages. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. continue their good ser- 
vice to the lovers of Madame Dudevant’s writ- 
ngs by issuing in handsome form her later nov- 
‘ls. A Rolling Stone, translated by Carroll Owen, 
3 one, of the characteristic volumes with whic. 
she has interested the world, and wiil be warmly 





Island, and had been in the habit of participating | 


in important feature of the evening’s diversion. 


very shamefaced at home whenever we think of {weleomed. The translation seems very excel- 


‘lent. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have published the follow- 
ing ew Music: “Jeunesse Doree’’ (Golden 
Youth), by Sydney Smith; “Birdie, you have 


York; but they resolved that there is no need for To}j my Secret,’”’ words by R. L. Cary, Jr., mu- 


sic by W. Adrian Smith; “There is a Green 
‘Hill far away,” words by Mrs. C, F. Alexander, 
music by Ch. Gounod; “The King and I,” 
words by Dr. Mackay; “The Day is Cold and 
Dark and Dreary,”’ words by Longfellow, music 
by John Blockley; ‘La Polka de la Reine,’’ by 
, Raff; and “The Jolly Brothers galop,”” by Franz 
| Budik, arranged by Charles Wels. 


| Dr. John S. Jones, the author of the comedy 
,of “The Silver Spoon,”’ in which the character of 
Jefferson Scattering Batkins, “the member from 
Jranberry Center,” appears—which William War- 
ren has madean annual specialty when the Legis- 
lature convenes—has elaborated the hint given in 
his popular character, and presented the public 
with the Life of Jefferson S. Batkins, which Lor- 
ing has published, and which will b2 found full of 
humor. The author weaves into his narrative 
many conceits which are naturally suggested by 
the words of the play and by one’s acquaintance 
with legislative ways and associations, and makes 
in consequence a very readable book. It has, as 
frontispiece, a portrait of Warren as ‘‘Batkins.’’ 
 'T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Puiladelphia, pub- 
lish a new novel by the author of ‘Carlyon’s 
Year,” entitled The Clyjfords of Clyffe. The 
plot is well conceived and the incideuts are very 
The book has been very well received 
in England. Another of the pubiications of this 
house is a compendium ot linguistic instruction, 
Languages Without a Master, by Mr. Monteith, of 
London, who applies the Robertsonian system to 
}the French, German, Spanish, Latin and Italian 
languages, enabling the student to read, write 
‘and speak, in a limited way only, all these 
languages, without the ail of a master. Lee & 


’ 


exciting. 


Shepard have these works. 
sy an overs ght Dhe Pelijous Magazine and 
Monthly Review, for September, which came out 
promptly, was not noticed in our columns last 
week. We willat this late date say only that this 
periodical has the services of yery able writers, 
‘and that under the new management, as formerly, 
it is skillfully edited. Advocating strenuously, 
; but with courtesy, a very conservative type of 
'Unitarianism, it also contains frequent, and in 
| many cases excellent, articles on matters of prac- 
itieal rather than theoretical interest. Its theo- 
| logical complexion is not to our mind, we confess, 
| but its tone and character, as independent of this 
are worthy of entire respect. 

Polle-Farine. By Outda.—Pliladelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co— ‘The novels of ‘Ouida’ are 
universally acknowledged to be the most power- 
{ful and fascinating works of fiction which the 
| present century, so prolific in light reading, 
| has produced.” So say the publishers. That Fol- 
ile-Farine is written with marked power, after its 
That it is in some sense fascinat- 


kind, we admit. 
‘ing may also be admitted, but the fascination is 
that of the snake. Undoubtedly it is a novel 
ithat will be read, but it is one that we are com- 
‘pelled to characterize as unwholesome fiction, 
brilliantly unnatural, and to our taste anything 
{but vratetul. 

| Pletarcs ef Travel. —The series of Hars Chris- 
tian Andersen’s writings which Hurd & Houghton 
jhave been issuing is closed with this volame. 
| The series contains his romances, his stories told 
jfor children, his autobiography, and his travels. 
| These iast have been introdaced for the first time 
jtoan American audience, and the liveliness of the 
| sketches, the shrewd observations, the quaint char- 
lacterization and happy humor, have rendered 
|them quite unique amongst books of travel. The 
present volume contains Andersen’s adventures in 
ithe neighboring country of Sweden, among the 
Hartz Mountains, and in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, where be was present at the performance 
of the “Passion Play,’’ ten years ago; and closes 
with the narrative of a visit which he made to 
Charles Dickens just at the time when Douglas 
Jerrold’s death had given occasion to a series of 
dramatic performances by Dickens, Wilkie Col- 
ins, and others, for the benefit of Jerrold’s widow. 
The volume will be found to contain good ilflus- 
trations of Andersen’s genius, and can be furnish- 
ed by W. IL. Piper & Co. 

The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy. by Hen- 
ry T. Tackerman.—New York, G. P. Putnam & 
'.Sons.—Mr. Tuckerman must have had a congen- 
lial task in preparing this interesting biography. 
| What indeed could be more agreeable than to por- 
| tray the character and follow the course ofa modest, 
upright, honorable man, with an individuality 
sufficiently marked, and intellectual gifts notable 
enough, to give piquancy to his solid worth? 
Such a man Mr. Kennedy was. Minglinz, to a 
degree uncommon in America, the occupations 
of politics and literature, he was respectable in 
both, though shiningly conspicuous in neither. 
Not a great man, he was always greater than his 
Genial, just, sincere, loyal,a 








own pretensions. 
jtrue friend, a faithful patriot, temperate in his 
desires, accepting a modest success with pious 
sratitude, and suffering with unaffected resigna- 
tion, he was one whose memory will be pre- 
served only to the benefit of those who cheris!: 
it, and only to the pleasure of those who know 
} what personal worth is and hold it in due respect. 
As a contrast to those lond-mouthed, grasping 
egotists who in every age find their opportunity 
under a fre2 constitution, and who must needs 
appear here as they have done elsewhere, Mr. 
Kennedy's character and career are worthy of es- 
pecial note, and may serve to teach good lessons 
without the dullness of didactics. We heartily re- 
commend the book. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

The Book: of the East, and other Poems. By 
Richard Henry Stoddard. —Boston, James BR, Osgood 
& Co.—Mr. Stoddard is an agreeable, and indeed 
an uncommonly agreeable, writer of verse. Ile 
seems to have sacrificed nothing to the necessities 
or rhythm and rhyme, and to have adopted that 
| mode of expression which was most natural to him 
' To this extent he seems a born poet—which, ac- 
| cording to the ancient dtum, not, of course, to be 
diaputed now, is the only kind of real poet. At 
the same time it should be said that he does not 
deeply move either the passion or the imagination 
of the reader. He is seldom less than agreeaole, 
and seldom more. But we are thanktul tor genu- 
ine, simple poems, which, if they lack the phos- 
phorescent brilliancy of Swinburne, at least derive 
no sheen trom decay, and which, it they do not 
show the power of Browning, want also his affec- 
tation and obscurity. To be brief, we find in Mr. 
Stoddard much to like, and somewhat to admire. 
His merits are not in a high degree striking, but 
they are real merits. He does not astonish, bat 
he gives constant pleasure to a healthy taste. He 
sometimes falls into factitious sentiment, as in the 
piece entitled “On the Town,” where an excep- 
tional case is taken fura general type; but the 
tone is chaste and healthy, notwithstandiug the 
partiality of the representation. In fine, we 
wish tor him a good degree of popularity, wich 
he well deserves. 








“Tammany Hall.” 


A REMARKABLE POLITICAL INSTITUTION, 


Its DECLINE AND PROBABLE FALL. 


{From the New York Evening Post.] 

There are few societies or associations of any 
kind in this country which have upon their re- 
cords a more splendid series of names than the 
Tammany Society. It was founded in 1789, nom- 
inally as a benevolent association; but the chari- 
ties of the city, both public and private, were as 
little disturbed by it, we believe, in its earliest 
days as they are now. It was really designed to 
have both a social and political character, and 
rapidly assumed the place of a club bearing the 
same relation to the Jeffersonian party and princi- 
ples in national politics which the Society of the 
Cincinnati was regarded as having to thos of 
Mr. Hamilton and his triends. 

Three generations of men have played their 
partin the world since Tammany was founded; 
and a much larger number of generations of po!i- 
ticians have come forward in active life and power, 
and have retired again into oblivion. Tammany 
early became a center in State and national poli 
ties, and every great crisis in public affairs was pret- 
ty sure to be felt and heard in its walls before it 
reached the world at large. In the first twenty 
vears of ifs acuvity such men as Pailip Hone, 
Courtland Van Baren, Veter Masterton, James 
Ogden Hoffinan, Step.en Van Rensselaer, Jacob 
Barker, Peter R. Livingston and James Kent, and 
many men sdll well Known in the bistory of the 
nation, of the State, or at least of the city, use: 
to Meet logetber every week and discuss the very 
foundations of our American institutions, and the 
Means to be used to save New York from becom- 
img a prey to the unprincipled and centralizing 
unbition, as they regarded it, of men who, under 
the name of federalists and the pretense of repub- 
licanism, hid, as was suspected, “monarechical 
vlots” and “British instinets.”” 

It was in the next generation that Tammany 
grew rich, comfortable and joliy. [ts real power 
anational politics was pechaps lessin the days 
when Jackson led the Democratic party triam 
plant with a war ery tirouwzh the country than it 
iad veen when Jetlerson relied wholly upon idens 
for political success. But the sachems now mode 
ip in soctalenjoyment for any lack ot ambition; 
ind men are still living by whom Halleck’s: rol- 
ticking verses were tirst read as describing a real 
ty well known to them:— 

“There’s a barrel of porter in Tammany hall, 

And the Bucktails are swigging it all the mivht 

long; 
In the time of my boyhood ‘twas pleasant to call 

For a seat and cigar ‘mid the jovial throng 
“How much Cozzeas will draw of such beer-ere he 

dies 

Is a question of moment to me anid to all; 

For stilt dear to my soul, as ‘twas then to my eves, 

Is that barrel of porter at Tammany hall.” 

It would not be fair to say that Tammany begin 
to decline, either in respectability or in-real intha 
‘nee, when saci menas Churchill C. Cambreline, 
Saul Alley, Judge D. P. Ingraham, Daniel 1D. 
Vompkins, Robert Morris, Gulian ©. Verplauck 
ind Charles O' Conor were its loadin spirits; 
nt it is certainly true that the narrowing of its 
ield in national polities prepared the way tor per 
sonal influences and tor the growth of cliques and 
actions, which continually threateved to break 
ip the society. ‘The more Tammany attended ta 
ocal polities the more it became the instrument 
f individual ambition, or, at least, the more e! 
ort was made to use it in this wav. For the bist 
juarter of a century, from the time when Mr ~ 
Fernando Wood beeame a power mn mumicipel att 
airs, and Isaae Vo Fowler the centcal manager of 
arty tactics, there has been no such: harmony im 
Cammeny hallas resales from unity of principle 
tnd from common devotion to great and patriotic 
ends, 

The change was not sudlen; but it was very 
‘apid, from the days when pure nitonal patriots, 
tke Benjamin F. Butler. Jono Vo Edinonds, Ste 
yen Aen, Wiiham BP. fliveaiever and ther as 
soctites, Were known to the public as giving clon 
ter at once to Pammany ball and te the Demo- 
tratic party in the nation, tothe days when Me 
Wood, supported by all the ‘roushs,” the erim: 
vals and the trading politiciaas of New York ety, 
lefied the Democrats of (ie Statecusd mation wit 
is “rule or ruin” pottey 

Mr. Wood, indeed, was the first to attempt the 
eduction of VFamimany hadi from a center of te 
tonal polities to an instrument of personal amt 
ion and local intrigue. Mr. Fowler was closels 
connected with the Democratic managers at 
Washington and throughout the country; Mr. 
Wood, while out of favor wit) them, was strony 
n his control of the mob in tie city, whom he 
ganized intoa great political power. Phe differ. 
‘nce between them culminated in the secession ot 
Mr. Wood trom Tammany, turning against st 
suddenly ail the machinery of ward polities, and 
naking Mozart ball a formidable rival of it in all 
oval atfairs. After the Legislature had destroyed 
he power of the mayor, aod Me. Whod had beer 
lefeated in the city, he obtained an election to 
Vongress; and, having no longer any advantage 
o gain by quarrelling with Tammany hall, he re 
urned to hisold associates there. Buatthe wound in 
he society was notreally healed; the bitter feelings 
su long entertained smouldered ready to break 
yut again at any time. The national character of 
Cammany and its right to represent Democratic 
winciples were gone torever. 

The ficst deadly breach made in Tammany was 
he foundation of the Manhattan club, Mr. Wil- 
iam M Tweed became a sachem in 1859, and he 
gradually brought into the suciety a number ot 
aithtul followers, actuated by an ambition hke 
usowm Mr. F. LL A. Boole, Mr. Terence Far- 
ey and Mr. sienry W. Genet joined it in 1865 
Chese active spirits soon began to give character 
othe meetings of Tammany, and to extend its 
»yperations in directions betore unknown to it. 
About this time, for instance, the names of many 
of its members became associated by common re- 
ort with “bounty jamping’’ frands, as weli as 
vith notorious disloyalty to the government af 
the United States. The ‘silk stocking’”’ sacheme, 
he members ot the society who loved and re- 
vered its old traditions and its dignity, began to 
-egard it as deyenerate and degrading, and they 
-eceded in a body under the lead ot Mr. John 
Van Buren and formed the Manhattan club. 
Among them were Samuel J. Tiicen, Andrew 
lL. Green, Geo. Purser, Augustus Schell, Horace 
@. Clark, Nelson J. Waterbury and Emanuel Lb. 
fart. 

Mr. Richard B. Connolly was already an old 
uember of Tammany at that time, tgving signed 
he constitution in 1839; he had since been county 
tlerk and State Senator, and aspired to be comp- 
roller on the strength of the Broadway ratiroad 
speculation, whicn was stopped for a time by 
governor Seymour's veto. However, he re- 
nained with Mr. Tweed in the society. But the 
future triumvirate, that was to give away Sb6,090,- 
0 of the people’s money in twenty minutes, was 
still incomplete, until, in Is64, Mr. A. Oakey 
fall, the Republican district attorney of the city, 
entered the Tammany society amid the rejoic- 
ngs of all men who hoped for the success of the 
rebellion; for they regarded Mr. Hail a3 a man 
who had a rat’s sure instinct fora sinking ship. 
Mr. Hall himself seems to have regarded his con- 
version as an event of first-rate importance in the 
history of Tammany, for he is, we believe, the 
only sachem who has thought fit, in writing his 
uame under the constitution of the society, to add 
somments upon the occasion. Under Mr. fall's 
aame appear, a3 we are assured, in his own hand 
writing, the tollowing lines:— 

“Whilst council-fires hold out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
(Signed) “O:-K” 

Not to be outdone by any other set of men, Mr. 
[weed and a tew of his personal friends tuem- 
selves abandoned all thougit of making Cammany 
nail the center of their social lite, and they re- 
sorted to the ‘‘Americus Club,” an old organiza- 
con, devoted for many years to clam chowder and 
small beer; but speedily raised, under the grand 
sachem, to all the juxury of French cooks and 
champagne. The fundamental law of the Amer- 
icus club from tie beginning is understood to have 
been that party politics shouid not be discussed iu 
it; and it welcomed into fellowship sach Repubii- 
cans as Messrs. Henry Smitii, Isaac K. Oliver and 
Owen W. Brennan, as well as Democrats hke 
Messrs. Charles G. Cornell, J. H. Ingersoll, An- 
drew J. Garvey and E. A. Woodward, provided 
that they were the devoted personal friends ot Mr. 
William M. Tweed. 

And now came the epoch of personal cliques 
and of factions and ciubs devoted to the advance- 
ment of individual men, and sometimes named 
tor them. The Blossom club, a result of the same 
disintegrating movement, was started by Mr. John 





Clancy, and had the Leader for its organ. It has 
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since reached much larger proportions, and has 
moved from the sixth ward, where it lay behind 
the Tombs, up into Fifth avenue, under the coun- 
sels and guidance of Mr. Matthew T. Brennan. 
But it is not the great and luxurious social and 
political clubs alone which have divided among 
them the old heritage of fellowship and influence 
scattered by Tammany hall. Ward assuciations 
have sprung up; Tweed clubs, Brennan societies, 
Norton associations, Connolly coteries, bodies of 
men taking their names from Michael Norton, 
Edward Shandley, Thomas Creamer, and perhaps 
even Peter Divens, have made their appearance, 
and each of these companies, avowedly made up 
of the satellites and dependents of particular men, 
and aiming at nothing but to secure power for 
those men in order to get plunder for themselves, 
is bound to the general party organization by no 
principle, but solely by the hope of assistance to 
this end. Tammany hall, long a living, controll- 
ing power in the Democratic party, Is now a dead, 
hollow shell, with no action or force in it, but 
pulled hither and thither by petty and unprin- 
«ipled factions. ; 

Of course Tammany is in itself nothing. It 
holds no meetings. It sees no social gatherings. 
It elects no officers; collects no dues; has no or- 
ganization and nofuture. Mr. Tweed is nominally 
“grand sachem”’ still, because he was once elected, 
and no one has ever been elected since. It seems 
doubtful whetler be will not remain grand sachem 
to the end of time; ‘or there is no prospect that 
members enough will ever be brought together to 
elect a successor. Tammany gives a name to a 
fine building, which belongs not to it, but to a 
few speculators who have obtained the use of its 
influence to get enormous rent for part of it from 
the city, and who let out the rest of it for what- 
ever uses, respectable or otherwise, will yield them 
a profit. For the rest, the old society 1s dead; it 
is, in fact, a mass of corruption, and the men who 
have any interest in its traditions or its character 
could not do a better thing for it or for themselves 
than to get it under ground at once, and adminis- 
ter decently upon its estate—in influence as well 
as in property. 








Senator Wilson in Europe. 

THE SENATOR .TO HIS NEIGHBORS 
Of Natick, on Tuesday Evening, September 12, 1571. 

(Reported for the Commoniealth.| 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Since I lett you I have 
travelled over 12,000 miles during the three 
months of my absence. I sailed from New York 
in the steamer ‘‘Scotia,’’ one of the finest boats 
of the line, and we had on board the most pleasant 
company with whom it has been my fortune ever 
to mingle. Our trip occupied eight and a. half 
days, and is, I believe, one of the shortest trips on 


record. 

I bave always had a desire to see the land where 
our rulers came from; so my first visit was to Ire- 
land, and I first visited Cork. Here tbe principal 
business seems to be emigrating to America; and 
begging, my experience told me, was the national 
industry. From thence I went to Blarney Castle, 


and, as in duty bound, kissed the “Blarney Stene.” 
The tradition is that whoever kisses the * Blarney 
Stone” will be given such a persuasive address 
that nothing will be able to withstand it; but I 
haven’t as yet received the promised gift. Uhen I 
visited the Lakes of Killarney, and I tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, the half of their peerless 
beauty has not been told. Thackeray used to 
say when visiting these lukes-that the one upon 
which he then was sailing was the prettiest, but 
upon being taken to the next tondly asserted that 
that was the most beautiful; and so on through the 
liat. ‘The highest mountains of Ireland are upon 
their banks, Never visit Europe without seeing 
the Lakes of Killarney. 

A horseback ride of six English miles through 
the mountains gave me some idea of the beggars. 
They have an idea that all Americans are in fa- 
vor of the Bible and schools, so they cry after you 
while begging, ‘‘Bible,”’ and atter a few ininutes, 
“Schools.” ‘This [ consider a high tribute to the 
American nation. We were tullowed also during 
the entire distance by women with a mixture ot 
goats’ milk and whiskey, which they called “dew 
ol the mountain,”’ who begged of us, every short 
distance, to take a glass of the dew. I told them 
I was a member of the Father Matthew Society, 
but they persisted, urging as a reason, ‘it will 
make \0u feel so jolly.’ Our company wasn’t a 
very dry one. The boatman on the lakes hada 
cousin in New Ilaven “whoowned a house.” He 
showed us the O’Donohue’s foot-prints in a great 
rock in the lake. The story goes that O’ Donol:ue, 
running trom his enemies, jumped from a moun- 
tain on the lakeside on to this rock and his foot- 
prints are still there. He also told us that he 
marshals and drills his forces on the water of the 
lake during the night, and called on one of his as- 
sistants who had seen him—of course [ couldn't 
dispute that. I’m tired of nobles; all this beauti- 
ful scenery, mountaina, valleys and lakes, belongs 
to Castle Ross. I should be a Fenian if I lived 
in that country, ora member of some band who 
would make everlasting war against this system 
of feudalism. 

I made a short stay in Dublin, and was much 
pleased with the place. Then visited Belfast, the 
great linen mart of the world. This city made 
millions of dollars from us during and since the 
war, and is the only place upon the island that holds 
ite own in respect to population, as it is there upon 
the increase. 

1 found Europe a capital place to learn patience. 
We are too tast; they believe that the world will 
move if we don’t push it. I came to the conclu- 
sion while in Ireland that we have no better triends 
than the Irish. They all have kindred here, and 
all are Coming here. ‘The northern part of the 
island is more prosperous, being influenced by the 
Scotch; and if there is a man who, next to a 
Yankee, can make a living skinning flints it is a 
Scotchman. 

Ditierent reasons are assigned for lack of pros- 
perity in Ireland. They say the causes are the 
unequal and unjust laws; others say the cause is 
mostly the priestly officers. The difference be- 
tween the northern and southern part of the island 
is quite marked in this respect. My experience 
tells ne the more priests the less prosperity. I 
have seen so much of the homes trom which the 
Irish girls come to this country that 1 have more 
sympathy tor them than ever before. It we all 
could see them, we would be surprised that they 
know so much, It is sad to see such a beautitul 
country blighted by laziness and the priests. 

Sailing up the Clyde [ envied the British the 
possession of the city of Glasgow, the second 
eity of Great Britain—immense, solid, substantial 
granite buildings. Ll counted forty iron steamers 
building there. ‘They build, snd will build fora 
long time to come, the steamers for the world, 
We cannot compete with them. They can build 
from forty to fifty per. cent. cheaper tian we— 
coal $1.50 per ten—money only two per cent. per 
annum =I looked with reverence at Glas zow upon 
the monuments to stout hearted John Kaox—and 
to him to whom the human faanly owe somuch 
—James Watts, the discoverer of the uses ot 
steam. Inext went to Ayr, Burns's birthplace 
Much of the romance attaching to the scenery of 
Scotland we attribute to Scott and Burns; but on 
my way to Ayr I saw a sight that surprised me, 
though it afterwards became too common—lI saw 
seventeen women hoeing in a field, and a man 
without a hoe as overseer. It reminded me too 
forcibly of our Southern slave-system. I have 
heard a good deal about woman's right to work 
in this country; they have that right in the ofd 
country. | beheve in their right to vote, but not 
in their right to work as [saw it there. I saw 
more women working in Germany than any- 
where else; but L saw women working with a 
barrow on the railroads, carrying coal, carrying 
mortar in a hod up the ladder, tv the top of six- 
story buildings; and women up there using the 
trowel. I have seen them yoked with dogs, cows 
and bulls—such women!—big feet and hands, 
and faces nearly as black as our colored brethren. 
JT have seen them loaded down with hay, and a 
man walking along wih arake. For this service 
they geltrom twenty to thirty centsa day, and 
find theniselves. [| have read in a book, recently 
published by Miss Phelps, some views in refer- 
ence to women’s right to work. I from my ex- 
perience disagree with her conclusions, but would 
advise young ijadies to thoroughly learn house- 
hold duties, and that young wen should marry 
early and support a wile instead of making her 

their support. 

Lalso came to the conclusion that courtesy to 
women is much more common in America than 
there. Gentlemen in the railway-carriage3 sug- 
gest to lady passengers that if smoking is disagree- 
able, there is a car in the rear of the train for non- 
smokers. Every man smokes, but no one chews 
tobacco. 

Ihave more sympathy with dogs than before; 
they are worked to death there. I saw six dogs 
harnessed abreast, drawing milk, couniry produce, 
&e. 

From Ayr I went to Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine, among the scenes made historic by Scott's 
novels. I visitd Rob Roy’scave. But the finest 
sight I saw in all Europe 1 saw from the top ot 
Sterling Castle. [saw from thence Wallace’s mon- 
ument, and twelve battle-tields full of historic 
memories and very beautiful. Thence I went to 
Edinboro’; | was very niuch interested there; saw 
Holyrood Castle and stains ot blood of Mary's 
(Queen of Scots) secretary upon the floor sull vis- 
ibie. The tinest monument | saw was that to Sir 
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this monument is to be made for Central Park, | leaders, and that they finally will whip the Prus- 
New York vity. sians. They have teen thoroughly whipped, and 
I did not hear an oath in Ireland; was four days | don’t know it. The difference between the lead- 
in Scotland, and notan oath heard there; no rowdy- | ing powers of Europe appears to be this; 1n Eng- 
ism, but all drink there. ‘They are a very relig- land, perfect liberty and inequality; in France, 
ious and a very hard-drinking people. They read | equality and no liberty; and in Prussia neither 
along chapter trom the Bible, makea long prayer, | equality nor liberty. The Prussian army has its 
take a stiff drink of whiskey all around—father, | fort upon the necks of the liberals, and they feel 
mother, children and babies—and then go to bed. | it; but the king’s son, the Crown Prince, is more 
There’s a great deal of drunkenness in Scotland. | liberal than his father, and we may lvok for better 
I visited Abbotsford, where Walter Scott lived | tuings. The German people are capable of goy- 


and died; Melrose Abbey, where the heart of 
Robert Bruce is said to have been buried; Dry- 
burgh Abbey, where Walter Scott and his family 
were buried; and from there to England, 400 
miles, in thirteen or fourteen hours. 

There is safe locomotion in England. They 
have the old fashioned compartment cars. Once 
in, the doors are locked—no jumping on or off— 
running 40 or 50 miles per hour, and when the 
cars come to a complete stop the doors are un- 
locked. Every precaution is taken for the safety 
of passengers. I was in London sixteen days; 
the first day was Sunday, and I went in the 
morning to service at Westminster Abbey, and to 
St. Paul’s church in the afternoon. I visited Par- 
liament several times; it was in session at the 
time of my visit. It was the fashionable season 
—parties every night—like January in Washing- 
ton. I visited the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, dined with many of its members, and re- 
tused more invitations than I accepted. The 
House of Commons is the most orderly body in 
the world, having strict parliamentary liw and 
usages there. In the speaking I noticed a pe- 
culiarity; I call it a fashionable hesitation, as 
though the speaker was selecting the best word in 
the English ronal to express his ideas. It 
has 656 members, aud 40 constitute a quorum, 
Many times there is not a quorum present, 
though on two of my visits there was a house tull. 
Chey sit from 42?.M. to2 A.M. They are a 
body of practical business men. The English 
press is tull of learned essays, more devoted to 
Parliament than to news. 

lburing my stay there was a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society; the Emperor of 
Brazil was present and made a speech. I looked 
next morning for an account, to see what the Em- 
peror said, but there was none in the Times, and 
the next day only an inch devoted to it. The 
American papers would devote a column or two 
to such an interesting meeting. 

London is a wondertul city, on a grand scale. 
Where we speak ot five thousand dollars, there 
they speak of millions. I had a grand opportuni- 
ty to visit the Bank of England, and there had 
put in my hands a roll of bills amounting to 
35,000,000. I would like to have brought it 
away! The solar system is not more perfect than 
the system of this bank. I heard Spurgeon 
preach while I was there, and I came to the con- 
ciusion that his oratory was not remarkable, but 
that he was a rugyed. strong man of generous 
sympathies, trusting God, and was a power in the 
world, but not to be compared with Beecher. I 
also heard Newman Hall. {am sorry to say that 
the churches are not well attended. More wo- 
men than wen attend; but I must say that most 
of the preaching is poor stuff. The Queen is said 
io be a German rationalist, and a short time ago 
a ciergymau of the established church said, ‘‘We 
are living under a graceless and godless (lueen,”’ 
put he lost bis place for it. 

There is a great deal of systematic benevolence 
among the nobility, especially among tiled wo- 
inen; and there is need of it, for there are 127,000 
paupers in a population of 8,250,000, all made by 
the gin-palaces—long, narrow reous with three or 
tour men dealing out liquor till 12 at night to 
men, and women with babies in theirarms. But 
there is more drunkenness in Edinburgh than in 
London. 

I left London for the Continent—there travelled 
4500 miles in forty days, 2000 in Germany, the 
rest in Holland, France, Switzerland and Austria. 
I went firat to beautiiul Holland, the land all re- 


erning tnemselves; they can be relied upon. 

I was seventy-three days in Europe; travelled 
on land 5800 miles; saw a great deal; was up 
early, and out late, enjoyed perfect health, and as 
it was probably my only visit—I don’t like the 
ocean—I improved all my time, and had a great 
deal of enjoyment. I saw a great deal that we 
have not and don’t want, and a gread deal tat we 
have not, and need. I heard only three oaths 
while [ was gone—once in London, once in Ger- 
many, and lastly by an American consul. The 
Americans are said to swear so much because of 
the influence of the climate; but there may be 
said to be no profanity there. There is no chew-~ 
ing of tobacco except among Americans. I 
didn’t see a spittoon. Chewing tobacco is an 
awful vice, and kills as many men as drinking 
whisky. Everybody drinks. You could put in 
this roum all the teetoial men on the Continent. 
In France they drink beer and wine, and in Ger- 
many wine and beer. I saw some brandy drank 
in France, but they do not throw down a tumbler- 
tul as we do here. At the cafes, they draw 
about two and a half tab/espoonfulls into a wine- 
glass, and it takes the drinker about an hour to 
dispose of that, sipping and talking, and then he 
shows no evil effects, I saw mcre drunken men 
in Switzerland than in France, 

Sunday appears to be a general holiday. On 
the government works in Paris laborers were 
working the same as on any week-day. In 
fact, I’m told that in Paris the workmen labor 
Sunday and get drunk Monday, the resson being 
that there is a general satisfaction in being idle 
and seeing others work. In Geneva, the scene of 
Calvin’s life and labors, men were at work as ma- 
sons, carpeaters and laborers generally. I saw 
there a lot of men in the public square with 
scythes, and I asked what that meant, and was 
told that Sunday was the general hiring-day, and 
these inen were here to make contracts tor the 
coming week’s work. Everything is the same 
as during the week, only more so. The grand 
review which [ witnessed at Munich was on the 
Sabbath. And as 1 have betore said, there is no 
church-going on the Cuntinent, even in the Cathu- 
lic cathedrals. Mostof the worshippers were wo- 
men, and very few of them. But there’s one 
thing they have there that we want, and that is 
order. There is no rowdyism. The police are 
always within call, and soldiers always in sight. 
There is more rowdyism in the United States 
than in the restot the world, and more in New 
York than in all Europe. 

The London cabmen as aclass are the most 
reckless drivers I ever rode after; yet I didn’t 
hear an ungentlemanly word uttered by one of 
them, though | rode in their cabs very often dur- 
ing my stay there. Their charges are very 
cheap—sixty-two cents an hour by the day, 
and two miles for a shilling. I was frightened 
when Lasked a New York hackman how much 
it would cost to take me from the wharf to the 
Astor House, and he told me five dollars. 

_[t was the happiest day in my lite when I came 
in sight ot Long Island, and when, shortly after, 
I reached home. It seems as though I had been 
absent a year. I was very homesick, and many 
times would have preferred to have seen cur little 
Common tian all Europe. Iam very glad I went 
abroad, tor 1 was treated with kindness and cour- 
tesy wherever I visited, and I found one thing— 
that it is a patent of nobility to be an American; 
and I also came to the conciusion that America is 
the future home of all Europe’s poor, and that 
they will continue coming as they have opportu- 





deemed trom the sea by the hand of man, all 
covered with cattle, and bearing evidence of great 
thrift. Ihe women there are always scrubbing. 

{ was afraid to walk in Amsterdam, for fear of 

dirtying the streets. I was delighted with Hague, 

the capital, and with what I heard of the Queen. 

She isa woman of great positive character. The 

people are excellent; there 18 little drunkenness 

there. ‘'wo things I observed with interest in 

Germany. ‘The land is divided into little strips, 

narrow and deep, well tilled and constantly culti- 

vated; but the houses. are ail in villages, and 

look as though they had been built two or three 

hundred years. Sach tools as they use no one | 
tere ever saw; but the peeple are opposed to)! 
change. An Kngitishman bought a place in the | 
south of France near the Pyrenees, and stocked it 

with all the new and improved farm-tools and 

machinery ; but the people raged against him so 

violently that he cannot use them, A Yankee can | 
mow three acres while a German mows one. | 
I visited Cologne, where all good cologne comes 
from. It is not the most clean or sweetest city I | 
ever visiled. I saw its cathedral. I’m weary of) 
Madonnas, and picture galleries, and cathedrals. | 
I’m as much prejudiced against them as was the | 
Southerner who visited Rogers’s studio at Rome. | 
ile didn’t like a statuette representing Lincoln , 
patting the head of a little black girl when he en- | 
tered Richmond; and, seeing the statue of a dlack | 
woman just as he was about leaving, remarked: 

*There’s ‘another d d Boston Madonna.” In} 
this cathedral 1 saw what we were told were the | 
skulls of “the three wise men of the East,’’ all! 
covered with jewels, said to be worth $6,000,000, 
though we didn’t believe it. At another cathedral 
[ saw the bones of eleven thousand virgins! The 
story runs like this: A daughter of one of the old 
kings took with her on a pilgrimage to Rome 
eleven thousand virgins, but they were slain by 
the Huns. I should think there might be bones 
enough for the whole lot. 

I sailed up the Rhine, and think that story and | 
romance give much of its interest. Save atew old | 
towers and castles on its banks, it didn’t compare | 
with our Hudson. I went to Munich, 400 miles | 
trom Cologne, without stopping, and there saw the 

reception of the division of Bavarian troops from 

the Franco-Prussian war. I had a seat, reserved | 
for me to witness the review, directly opposite the 

grand stand, where were the King and Crown | 
Prince. The otlicers of the line were superior to | 
iny Lever saw. The soldiers were short and very | 
muscular. The women were dressed—well, I. 
never pay any attention to a lady’s dress—but 

L should think they had on dresses two or three 

tiundred years old. The French say they are 

going finally to whip the Prussians. They must | 
live and grow betore they can do it. The Frenct 
soldiers are shutHing and small. 

The late war, about which so much was wri(- 
ten, turns out te be a small affair compared with 
ours. “The Prussians lost but 18,000 killed, and 
the French army had 300,000 taken prisoners. , 
Che Germans are slow—great drinkers, but pow- 

ertul physically. They don’t drink whiskey but, 
beer. They don’t invite friends to visit them at | 
ome, but at the beer gardens. There is the’ 
best music to be found in the world at Vienna at 
the Gardens—Strauss’s Band. Full 49,000 sol- 
diers were set at liberty atter the review at Mu- 
mich, and T only saw three or four drunk. They 
ill desire to emigrate to this country, but are too 
poor to come. They get $260 per week tor 
twelve or thirteen hours’ work. No eig:t-hour 








yiaw there, but an American would do twice as! 


much work in the same time. 
slow and steady. 
I visited Frankfort, and then went to Homburg, 
a fashionable watering-place, with, this year, 30,- | 
000 or 40,000 visitors. The gambling-houses there | 
are magnificent. «— never saw the inside of one 
betore, butas I was abroad to see the sights I 
looked caretully at these. They were thronged | 
with men and women of all nationalities, Rus- 
sians particularly. The Prince of Wale: was 
there Uhis summer and “tried his hand.’ They 
are open trom TL A. M.to 11 P.M. A man is 
said to have visited Wiesbaden recently with SS8O.- 
OOO; be said he was going to ‘‘break the bank,”’ 
but broke his head instead atter losing it all. 
From thence I went to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, 
and thence to Vienna. After the battle of Sado- 
wa, Austria adopted a hberal policy, and is now 
progressive and growing. The Hungarians, be- 
tore excluded, now form an integral part of the 
empire. Then I went to Paris. 

it isan old saying, “See Paris and die.””) On 
the Continent they say, “Visit ail except Paris 
tirst; for it you go to Paris first, you will never 
iwave it.”’ Paris is still a beautiful city. The 
Prussians did vot injure it, but the Commune did. 
[ am not a Communist, like most of the press 
attaches | met abroad; Ido not justify the Com- 
munists, but the most of the buildings burned were 
acts ot military necessity. Their six days’ fight 
ia the city was a perfect slaughter. The Ver- 
saillisis spared nobody; 20,000 were then killed. 
It wasa hot-blooded butchery. I spent nine days in 
this, the finest city in the world, visited its libraries, 
picture galleries, monumerts to Voltaire, Rous- 
seau and Napoleon, saw St. Denis, and visited 
Versailles during a stormy session of the National 
Assembiy ; and in the five hours of my visit there, 
I saw more fuss than during 17 years in Congress. 
Lheard Thiers speak. In speaking, they must 
leave their seats, and speak trom the [ribune, and 
when there they hiss and shake fists, interrupt 


They are very | 
‘ 





and hold excitng discussions. Ail has a very 
| unsettled look. 

i wasn't pleased with the French people. 
| They talk a great deal, but its ail ot ‘glory,’ 
; nothing ot duty. Edward Frere’s answer to the 
Versuilists isa case in point. ‘I have played: I 
have lust; and 1 now want to pay the penalty.”’ 


nity. 
The Senator was frequently applauded and 
listened to with great interest. 





“THE COMMON WEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 16, 1871. 


Tie Geovernorship. 

Mr. Rice stands to-day the most available can- 
didate for Governor, all things considered, in the 
field. A united and invincible party will follow 
his nomination. 


Mr. Washburn does not want to leave Con- 
gress, and asks that he shall not be taken there- 
from except in an emergency that cannot be satis- 
fied save by his name only. He is favorable to 
Mr. Rice. 


Returns from 40 towns that had elected dele- 
gates up to Friday noon show 79 Butler delegates; 
26 Rice; 28 Washburn ; 24 Loring; 4 Jewell. To- 
tal 161. Mr. Riceis rapidly becoming the accept. 
ed alternative to Butler. 


Tf any one can name a better man than Mr. 
Rice tor Governor, we want to hear it.— Common- 
wealth, Oth. 

Here it is—E. Rockwood Hoar.— Subscriber. 

Excellent, but no better; he however peremp- 
torily declines, and hence does not meet the re- 
quirement—willingness to serve. 


The basis of representation at the State Con- 
vention, is one delegate fur each town or ward of 
a city, and one additional for every two hundred 
votes, and for every fraction as large as one hun- 
dred cast for President Grant in 1868, in such 
town or ward. The whole number in the State 
is 1092, divided as follows :— 


Middlesex .........188 | Berkshire.......... 57 
Worcester -...L66 | Franklin........... 48 
Essex.............158 | Hampshire ........ 48 
Suffolk ............105] Barnstable......... 29 
UTE C) (Sane SA teprtinceyry «8 aD [7 "ur pease pereee mee « 
Norfolk............ 75] Nantacket..... See nce 
Plymouth 4) -—— 
Hampden ......... 61 Total. ...,.... 1092 

The following is the vote in Massachusetts for 





the past three years:— 


1869. 
74,106 


1888. 1870. 
William Claflin. ...132,121 79 549 
John Q Adams, 2... 63,266 45,680 
All others... 4 2 62 
Ki. M. Chamberlin. . 13,567 
Wendell Phillips... 21,946 

As Mr. Wendell Phillips has taken the stump 
for Gen. Butler, we would like to inquire if the 
latter endorses him asa Republican ally? And, 
whether or not he accepts the estimates and state- 


ments put forth in his behalf by Mr. Phillips? 


/ At the anoual “Salisbury Beach gathering,’’ on 


Weduesday last, Mr. Phillips said, among other 
things :— 

Among the worthy men that Massachusetts has 
put into the Governor’s chair, there is not one for 
a half century that will do it more credit than him 
to whose voice we have just listened. I know 
the long list of Governors; I know what can be 
said of Brooks, Briggs and Andrew, but when 
history writes down great names and great ser- 
vices, she wiil write Benjamin Butler as high, if 
not higher, than any of thuse who have gilded the 
Governor's chair. 

Mr. Puillips can afford to be hearty in his com- 
pliments—he gives so few. Wedon’tcavil at the 
praise; bat what follows is not particularly com- 
plimentary to a Republican asking a Republican 
nomination :— 

I thank General Butler for giving us the oppor- 
tunity of fighting the battle under his flag. Zhe 
Republican party is dead. ‘The only mistake is that 

| it fancies itselt alive, and resists burying. It is 
amill without any yrist. It has got nothing to 
do. It has aciieved all it was organized to 
achieve. It is no fault of her many candidates 
that it represents nothing. It does not propose to 
do anything. 

And the tollowing may be said to be quite the 
i Teverse of complimentary when applied to a man 
_who hopes to be a Republican Governor by Re- 
publican support :— 

His eye taking in the future, he flings away his 


chances and comes out to lead the new enter- | 


prises of the coming epoch. He says: “I repre- 
sentthis, or I die in the attempt.’’ That is the 
reason of the tremendous rage and fury against 
him. The party knows that its Jjudje and executioner 
has come. 

For whom is Mr. Phillips speaking—the Labor 
Retorm, or the Republican party—when he tells 
Republicans that they know their judge and exe- 
cutioner has come! Is Butler to be their execu- 
tioner? Suppose we know before the convention? 
Does Phillips tancy this is last year’s campaign ? 
Or shall we conclude that Gen. Butler is continu- 
ing the fight that Phillips began last year? Will 


They remind me very much of our Southern the plain-speaking General explain how far he ac- 
Walter Scott. I am happy to say that a model of | !tiends. They say they have been betrayed by their | cepts Mr. Phillips as an exponent? - 


wsaidle 


Sy Ate NIE AI NRA RP IE I 
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the limits of this Commonwealth. 


liberty and in the history of her achievements, | 
cannot afford to take any step backwards, or so to | 


USETTs. 

In the present condition of public affairs, on the 
eve of a Presidential election of surpassing im- 
portance, and in view of the influence of this 
Commonwealth upon the future policy of the na- 
tional government—its effect in harmonizing or 
alienating the different sections of the Republican 
party in our own and in other States—the selection | ©"' : 
of acandidate for the office of Governor of Massa- | fairs of the city, who would literally stop at no 


chusetts has an interest which extends beyond feiss to protect themselves from exposure. Mr. 
| Connolly, the Comptroller, was to produce before 


MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue New York Corrvrptionists.—The New 
York ‘‘ring” is at last brought to bay. The citi- 
zens’ meeting, with individual efforts in addition, 
have resulted in putting the thieves into court on 
the detensive. It is demonstrated that a set of 
conspirators were in possession of the financial af- 





The commanding position which has been justly | °° impartial committee of citizens, Monday, the 


conceded to this State has been attained by an un- vouchers for the warrants he had paid during 
faltering adherence to the true principles of a re- | i 
publican government; to a government of progress, gersoll, Garvey and Keyser for the alleged work 
which has hitherto avoided, on the one hand, a stol- ; done on the county court-house and armories. On 
id congervatism, and, on the other, a reckless aban- aiapse en 
donment of whatever experience has proved to be | thoroughly familiar with it, and with the papers 
essential to the public welfare. age ; 

has exalted the financial credit of Massachusetts | Were stolen. The inference is conclusive that Mr. 
to the level of the first-class powers of Europe. | Connolly stole these papers to save himselt from 
This Commonwealth, grand in her devotion to | the disclosure of the frauds they conceal, or thag 

, 


1869 and 1870, including the detailed bills of In. 


Sunday night his oflice was entered by some man 


Sterling integrity | i9 it, and precisely those vouchers, and no others, 


| some other man stole them with a view at once to 
| prevent this disclosure and to ruin Mr. Connolly. 


place the control of her affairs as to raise a doubt | The city takes this as a confession of guilt. The 


of the steadfast attachment of her citizens to the | Mayor (Hall) asked Connolly to resign, to appease 


principles and policy which she has hitherto main- | the popular discontent. The Comptroller replies 


tained. to Hall that he sees no reason for doing so, as all 


The Governor of Massachusetts should be a/ hisaccounts were under the scrutiny of the mayor. 
man in whose personal character, sound principles | Meantime there is talk of a vigilance committee 
and administrative ability the people of the State | for the thieves, and it looks as though the ‘‘ring” 

} 


have assured confidence. Fortunately, Massa- | WaS broken. The Zimes has won, thus far, the 
chusetts is fruitful in such statesmen; and while | ™ost notable victory against corruption in the his- 


we appreciate the merits of the several candidates | tory of the mation, 


for nomination whose names are now prominently A Hixt To Boston Repusiicans.—Tie meet- 
before the public, and recognize and henor the ings for the choice of delegates from Boston to 
value of their services, the undersigned, actuated | the Republican State Convention are soon to be 
by a desire to maintain the integrity and success | called. As these are the first assemblages of the 
of the Republican party, and secure to the State party for the year, it is usual to choose a Ward 
an able and disinterested administration of its ‘and City Committee at these caucuses. ‘This 
affairs, have no hesitation in presenting as their! body has the choice of Mayorand Aldermen, and 
first choice for that office the name of Hon. ALEX- | Other important officers, chosen later in the year 
ANDER H. RICE of Boston, in the full belief that! than the Governor. It is evident that a consider- 
his ability and large experience ir public affairs! ation of this fact has little sway upon men’s minds 
preéminently fit him for this responsible station. | in choosing delegates to Worcester. The practice 

Mr. Rice’s many years in business and public | jg an anomalous and unsafe one, and should be re- 
life have made him widely known both to the peo- | pudiated. A few interested partics can here lay 
ple of the State and the nation, Asan able, bigh-| their plans for very questionable combinations for 
minded and successful merchant he has secured | city officers, and make arrangements for profit or 
the widest respect in the business community. | plunder that costs the city largely. Year by year 
He has been constantly connected with public- | the complaint has increased of this remote and 
spirited operations among business men, and is at | roundabout way of selecting a Mayor and Alder- 
present the President of the Boston Board of) men, and now is a good time to break up the prac- 
Trade. As regards his political career, it is not} tice. No caucus should do other than select the 
too much to say that every office of distinction in sctanies or candidates needed for the immediate 
the gift of those among whom he has resided has | emergency. And this is the rule in all national 
been offered him. He was successively chosen | and State politics—only when city affairs are con- 
President of the Common Council of Boston and | sidered we find an exception. A body selected in 
Mayor of the city, and held the latter office, as September, at a meeting conyened for the choice 
he has every other to which he has been elected, | of delegates to the State Convention, arranges, 
as long as he could be induced to remain in it. | often unwittingly, a nominating convention to 
While Mayor his administration was admitted to | meet in December to choose a city chief magis- 
be one of the ablest and most successful in the |trate! The statement of the fact is only needed 
history of the city. During that time the great | to show its absurdity. We nevir shall Lave fit 
controversy concerning the titles to the Back Bay | city officers till a convention, fresh from the peo- 
lands was settled, and the splendid improvements | pje upon the emergency in hand, makes chuice of 
which now cover that portion of Boston were | the candidates. Should the old Ward and City 
projected, as were the improvements in Devon-| Committee, now going out of power, order the 
shire, Franklin and Otis streets, now constituting | chvice of their successors at the pending delegate 
one of the principal centers of trade. The finances | caucus, we trust the Republicans of the several 
of the city were ably managed, and many claims | Wards will repudiate the command, and pass reso- 
in litigation were equitably and peaceably adjusted | Jutions against the continuance of the practice. 
by honorable negotiation. His connection with | Let us have a reform in this thing. 
the Public Library, the schools, and other institu- 
tions of Boston, is well remembered for its use- 
fulness and efficiency. 

Mr. Rice’s Congressional service, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his election to the national 
legislature, are too familiar to need recapitulation. | '8 elected to Congress by 2574 majority. Cogh- 
He served eight years in that body, representing !lan and Sargent, in the 2d and 3d Districts, are 
all the time the closest contested district in the | Also elected by large majorities. Returns indicate 
State, and was chosen more than once when it | the election of filteen Republican Senators, and 
they have five who hold over. The Democrats 
have fourteen who hold over; and have elected six. 
There isone Independent. With the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s casting vote, the Republicans will 
have one majority in the Senate. The Assembly 
stands fifty-seven Republicans to twenty-two Dem- 
ocrats, and one Independent. ‘The election of a 
Republican to the United States Senate is consid- 











Tut Recent Evections.—California did even 
better for the Republican ticket than was last 
week supposed. The estimated Republican ma- 
jority is 5400. In the Ist District, Houghton 





was admitted on all hands that no other Repub- 
lican could be elected. His course in Congress 
constantly added to the estimation in which he 
was held by his constituents, and probably no man 
was ever more severely importuned to accept re- 
election than was he. During the war he filled 
the important position of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and with such marked 
ability that it is well known that his name was | ered certain. 
freely mentioned by public men in Washington| Maine voted on Monday last. The Republicans 
and elsewhere for the position of Secretary of the | Of course swept the State. Gov. Perham’s ma- 
Navy in the Cabinet of President Grant. He en- | jority will be between 10,000 and 11,000. We have 
joyed the friendship of President Lincoln, who | carried every county but one, twenty-nine out of 
took the liveliest interest in his return to Congress | thirty-one Senators, and more than three-fourths 
when private concerns would have induced his re- | Of the House of Representatives. The three 
tirement, and Governor Andrew placed special | largest cities of the State, Portland, Bangor and 
and notable reliance upon Mr. Rice’s sagacity and | Augusta, elected nine anti-hepublican Represen- 
promptness in action asa correspondent at Wash- | tatives last year. We have carried them all this 
ington during the vicissitudes of the war. Taee and have reclaimed Lincoln county, which 
Such is Mr. Rice’s character, and such is his | the Democrats have carried for several years. 
record. We urge upon the Republicans of the | The aggregate vote in the State will be consider- 
State that no man is better adapted to do it honor | bly larger than last year, and Gov. Perham’s ma- 
in the Governor’s chair. We present him as the |Jority will be nearly 5,000 greater. 
choice of Boston—we believe the almost unques- New Mexico and Colorado follow the lead of 
tioned and undoubted choice of Boston—the nu- | California and Maine. Monday’s election in the 
merical center of the population of the State. | former territory resulted in a victory for the Re- 
But we do not urge him in the interest of the city | publicans, who elected their candidate for dele- 
primarily. We favor Mr. Rice because we believe gate to Congress, and will have a majority in the 
him to be the man that the State needs at this crisis. | Legislature. The Colorado election on Tuesday 


He is identified with no clique nor faction. He has was also carried by the Republicans, who increased 
not sought this office, as he has never sought any | their majority of last year, an‘ carried the Legis- 
other. When it became known that Governor | lature almost unanimously. 
Claflin had expressed himself as not a candidate 
for reClection, the eyes of the people at once turned 
to Mr. Rice as his fittest successor, if that succes- 
sor were to come from this portion of the State; 
and there was a simultaneous movement in his fa- 
vor. If he should be nominated it will be because | Framingham on the same day. 
of the conviction that he is needed, and from that The woman-suffragists sent a very conclusive 
alone. We believe that if nominated Mr. Rice! note to the Democratic Convention for recogni- 
will command a larger vote than any other man} tion, but that body treated them very cavalierly— 
now spoken of in connection with the Governor- | answered them not a word. 
ship. The committee on music of the City Council, 
It is conceded that Mr. Rice’s strength in Bos- | aigerman White chairman, will give a concert 
ton is greater by thousands than that of either of 44 the Common on Wednesday afternoon next, 
the other candidates for the nomination, With | designed fur ladies and children, from 3 to 5 
his name at the head of our ticket, the Republican | > 41o¢k, Hall's ban} will discourse. 
legislative and county tickets of Suffolk would | nie Wie Gesthack nue of “ete, darabin 
be saved, and Republicanism would be strength- ae : Ai KE land in - 
ened where its opponents are strongest. It would ‘eee — se he age eG i et 
unquestionably be of great importance in the Con- | ™*°* eee ee ered s ce 63 és 
: P lthe Oxfords avenged, and the proud American 
gressional election of next year, when an always). : : y 
doubtful struggle will have to be fought against | bird entitled to a shriller shriek than ever. 
perhaps greater obstacles than ever; and we sub-| Gen. Cowdin has labored zealously to have “‘the 
mit that these are considerations worthy of the brave boys” hoaored on Boston Common by . 
attention of our fellow Republicans. | Suitable monument, and on Monday his pride 


We repeat, in conclusion, that we advocate the | Will be gratified by a grand demonstration at the 











_ BRIEF NOTES. 


The Prohibitory convention meets in this city 
ou the 4th prox., and the Labor Reform at South 





inati : is ability, hi ‘+. laying of the corner-stone. The particulars are ne 
nomination of Mr. Rice from his abiiity, his purity ying I | nell University. 
| scholarship, taste and long experience asa teacier, 
The Democracy of this State, in convention on | 


which he is held throughout the wide extent in| Thursday, put John Quincy Adams in nomina- | 


of character, his remarkable adaptatign to the | § Ven elsewhere in full. 


duties of public life, and the high estimation in 


which his characteristics are appreciated. We | tion for Governor, and declared for the “new de- 
urge that these considerations render him espe-|parture.’’ Josiah G. Abbott and Charles G. 
cially the man for this juncture. And believing, | Greene, of Boston, George W. Gill, of Worces- 
as we do, that he combines better the qualities ter, and George M. Stearns, of Chicopee, were 
of fitness and of availability than any of the other | chosen delegates to the national convention. 
candidates now before the people, we urgently call | 
upon all true Republicans to rally to his support. bentie a lengthy and very able article, which, in 
Per order of Joun M. S. Witttams, 
Epwarp W. Kins ey, 
ALanson W. Bearp, 
Josern F. Patt, 


ithe writer’s words, is ‘‘a plain statement of what 
| the advocates of free trade expect to accomplish in 
the reform of the revenue system.”” The impor- 
tance of the subject at this time, and the high 
Grorce H. Mosros, standing of Mr. Atkinson as a political economist, 
Esunszen Neveow, | will cause it to be generally read. 

Sen ©. Becnor, Alderman Pope, chairn:an of the Suffolk street 


a committ f th oe a | improvement committee, reports to the city coun- 
ee on. Alexander | cil that the cost of the work will be less than the 


Hi. Rice for Governor. estimates by $300,000! There is only one draw- 








| 
| 


The railroad commissioners have been led by back to universal praise of the efficiency of the 
the recent disaster at Revere and the facts dis- Chairman, and that is that he is so deliberate in 
closed by the inquiry into its causes to issue a cir- Paving and sidewalking the completed streets on 
cular addressed to the railroad cempanies of the the territory. 

State inviting them to meet by their proper offi- | The Catacazys, who represent the Ritssian gov- 
cers at the rooms of the commissioners in this ernment in Washington, will revenge themselves 
city, on Tuesday next, for the purpose of consid- on Washington society this season, as Prince 
ering some necessary reforms in railroad = will be in their special charge. The fash- 
agement, ionables who have turned their noses up at Mad- 





| which is very sweet and suggestive. 


| graving just issued by B. B. Russell of this city, no* 


| sale. 


' to all. 


a 
THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1871. 


was dispatched to Mexico, from which country he 


husband twenty-five years ago, will have to let | Wrote many admirable letters. He was the author 
; ot many popular songs, among them the “ Song 


them down to get a sniff at royalty. of Iron,” and others less widely known. He was 
Gov. Davis, of Texas, in response to the wishes | in his thirty-second year. 

of the President and the Indian department, has| Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames’s ‘‘Eirene,’’ says 

commuted the death sentence of Santanta and|the Springfield Republican, is not only “found- 

Big-tree, the two InJian chiefs, charged with mur-|ed on fact,” but includes some very import- 

der, to imprisonment for life. He has the candor | ant historical statements. Tie diary. of the 

to say that the killing for which these Indians were | heroine in the war of the rebellion is, in substance, 


sentenced can hardly be considered, on a just con-| Mrs. Ames’s own diary, just as Miss Aicott’s 
* Hospital Sketches”? were made up from that 
i : lady’s letters to her family. The account of Mary- 
technic ‘rin e 5 } Spey ’ : MA 4 ; a 

echnical crime of murder under the statute of land Hights and Harper’s Ferry and tie battle 
the State, but rather as an act of savage warfare. | there in August, 1802, is a portion of Mrs. Ames’ 


Ata recent meeting of the Executive Commit. | al diary and letters, ani she is the oaly North: 
ern woman who was under fire in that battle, or 


) a ssac 5 y - ¢ Aes * % . . 

tee of the Massachusetts Woman Sutlrage Asso-| who witnessed Col. Miles’s untortunate surrender 
ciation it was voted to address memorials on be-| of Maryland Hights. ‘The 18th chapter of her 
half of woman suffrage to the State Conventions | novel was printed in the newspapers and copied 
into the Londen Athencrm in 1862, under tie 
- enininis ba ‘ ; ‘ utile of “The Battle of Marper’s Feiry as a Wo- 
an opinion in tavor of woman’s right to vote, and | yan saw it.’ It isa vivid d scription by an eye- 
to take steps to promote it. A subcommittee was | witness who knew how to describe what she saw. 

Mr. Alexander J. E.iis of Loaldon (long asso- 
ciated with the inventors of phonogrspliy, the 
* Early 


In order to get atthe 


ame C., because she was divorced from her first 


sidvration of the «azimus, as coming within the 


of each political organization, asking it to express 


appvinted, consisting of Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Dr. Mercy B. Jackson and Henry B 
Blackwell, with instructions so to franie these! Messrs. Pitman,) has written a work on* 
memorials as to place the application on the high- | Engiish Pronunciation.” 
est grounds ot principle and public weltare. pronunciation of the sixteeath ceniary, Mr, Ellis 
made use of an English and Welsh dictionary 
aud atreatise on Welsh pronunciation by Wiiliam 
; ae eres i Salesbury, pubiished about the middle of the six- 
the negligence of Nowland, the Beverly train con-| teenth century. As Weilst is a remarkabis piio- 
netic language, the translation ot our prowuncia- 
tion Into that of the sixteent century became not 
: ; : . | only easy but certain. By meatus which are 
Te 2 Te -suess yr spot aste tty - S 
ties; the remissness of Luut, the depot master, in equally authoritative and not less curious, Mr. 


The verdict in the North Chelsea raiiroad dis- 
aster is to the effect that the causes are found in 


ductor, and Brewn, the Pullman train engineer 
P 4 ‘ “1 : , 
in not properly attending to their prescribed du- 


not transmitting the order to Brown to look out} Edis geis at the pronunciation in tie tine ot 
for the train ahead; the delay in starting the Bev- | Caaucer, and trom that era goes back by succes- 
sive stages to the tenth and eighth ceniurics, 
: Ie ; ‘ though with less certain steps at the more remote 
the general ineflicieucy of management of the periods. According to Mr. Elis, it we were to 
president and directors of the road. It is supposed | represent by English letters the manner in which 
Shakespeare would have spoken ofone if hisown 
plays, it would be ‘t Loov’s Labber Lost,” and of 
another “ Midsoomer Neekhit’s jin gutcural| 
Draim,”’ and instead of our method of pronvane- 
ing the words, * one touch of nature,” he would 
have said **oue tooch ot natter.”” Hamlet would 
He was born a slave in| have said:— 
A baste that wants discoorse of rayson 
Would have moorn’d louger! 
: _ And again:— 
was nearly wrecked while entering the harbor ot | "4 broken voice and his whole fuunction shootin 
Salem during the disastrous September gale of (suiting), 
that year. With torus to his consayt. 
porter in a wholesale store, after which he set up In these examples one tact will strike the reader 
as a clothing dealer in Bratile street. He was a —the remarkable sumilariiy of these pronuacia- 
Hous to Certain tormns of Trisa brogue.  ladeed, 
leading and influential man among the early abo-| there is hardly a torm of spelling in the above 
litionists, and an active cooperator with Garrison | ves that will not remind one of tae rare facility 
and Ehillips. During the exciting events attend. | Y&! which — succeeded by cacogeapliy 
ee ‘ é In representing the pecuuar prouanctivr 
ing the rendition of Anthony Burns into slavery, Captain Costigan.” t I —s 
Mr. Pitts exerted himself to secure his Baptist eS 


brotier’s freedom, Iie was a deacon of the Joy Music Notes. 
street church, and was respected as a conscientious THE PAREPA ROSA CONCERTS. 


erly train from inadequacy of rofling-stock; and 


the grand-jury will now have something to say 
about the delinquents. 

Yoflin Pitts, ove of Our most respected colored 
citizens, died at his residence in Joy street on Sat- 
urday last of old age. 
Norfolk, Va., ia 1787. 
bondage, and secured passage on a vessel which 


In 1815 he escaped from 


He was employed tor several years as 


and industrious man. Mme. Rosa witia selected troupe of eminent 


The Courier of this city does not speak pat- artists, will make her first appearance in America 
ronizingly of its friends, the “reform” city gov- 
It recalls the promises 


in two seasons, at the Music Hall on Wednesday 


ernment now in power. and Friday evenings and on Saturday atternoon. 


of Mercantile Hall before election, but says the 
city fathers ‘could not dispense with the annual 


In the troupe are Mme. Rosa, Mrs. Zelda Seguin, 
Signor VP. Bianchi, Mr. Albert Lawrence aid 
= Sig. Carlo Patu, who will be assisied by a tull 
excursion at the public expense this year, and so} orchestra. At the opening concert, Slime. Rosa 
went down the harbor in the steamer ‘Stamford’ | Will sing Bethoven’s “Ah Perfido,’’ Paladiiiie’s 
o oop. 4 ; ta?’ € ' eX anv Ps 
on Thursday, the last day of summer, and had, |“! Mandolinata,” in a duo trom “Semiranid: 
if one may judze from the bill of-fare (which. by with Mrs, Seguin, and ina quartette trom © Higo- 
We oone may jud2 ees are (which, by | jetty’? with Mrs. Seguin, Sig. Bianchi sod Mr. 
the way, was economically printed on costly | Lawrence. Mme. Rosa wiil give tue sane num- 
white silk), a right royal time. No profane out-| ber of pieces dilierently selected, at tne Friday 
siders were allowed to penetrate into the mystery | C¥COMS concert, displaying her versability ot 
Sa ‘ 3 : -* Pstyle in ‘Prom Mighty Kings’ trom Ju its Muc- 
of this festival; but only the high-priests and chiet- | « beus,”’ and Claribel’s ballad “Five o'clock in 
druids of the City Hall, in the persons of mem- | the Morning,” which she renders so charuungly 
bers of the Board ot Aldermen and the Common - nega a be devoted especially to batiat 
‘ ‘ ; ‘ ie sclections, Je Tare Opport ; agan ats 
Council, took partin the solemn sacrifices. Dame Oe CE gehen hugs bake 
ing Mine. Rosa, who left this country ai the end 
Rumor says that the excursion cost the tax-pay-| of an unprecedently successiul season, and in the 
ers seventy-five dollars a head, or a total of $5,-| height of popular success, will be gra taily em 
450, and that refreshmenis sufficient to feed a} raced by music lovers. 
thousand people were served up for tie forty-six 
gentlemen who made up the party.” 


MR. A. P. PECK S POPULAR CONCERTS 
That considerable portion of the public who are 


; ie aera : . | interested only in popular concerts must patientiv 
Miss L. Maria Giddings, daughter of the heroic ’ Po} erts must patients 


; await the opening Mr. ” Peck’s series 
anti-slavery champion of the Western Reserve, | ~~ me een et Ree AL kere eas tt 


n : , | popular voncerts which will be rrurater 

has recently died at the house of Llon. George W. pe I ne 4 ; will 1 ‘ - FS tugurated on 
“ ‘ s¢ wy the UVith, and wi de followed by converts on 
and Mrs. Julian, at Centerville, Ind. « , sail rr a - : 
and . ie AE SeReee ae Ine A little Sept. 2sih, Oct. Oth, 7th, 27th, and Vrrn. At the 
more than seven years ago the much beloved father | first two concerts, the distinguished violinist, Ove 
(Hon. Joshua R. Giddings) of this family, where | Bull, who, unquestionably, holds the first place im 


E ' ! rape “* 
death had not entered for more than thirty years, | te hearts of the people among the celevrared vio- 
lin piayers who are known in this country. Mrs 


> ‘alle abors a highe : ; sa ; 
was suddenly called trom his labors toa higher! y qtouston W est, Mrs. C. A. Barry, Mr. W. H 
life; five months subsequently the motiier, after a Fessenden, Mr. il, C. Barnaber, Mr. Eugene 
severe illnsss, followed him whose joys and sor- Prag? and Mr. Howard M. Dow, will appear. 
, , : ‘lars > Kellogg ¢ iss delaite 
rows she had shared for forty-five years; thresy7)'** Clara Louise Kellogg and M Adelie 
. a ak Piallips will be the stars at the other concerts 
years later the youngest son, who had i Fickets at the very low price of fifty cents tor re 
many of the noblest qualities of both parents, and | served seats, are meeting with a ready sale at 
whose future promised much, died in the South | Music Hall, 
atter a brief illness; and now Maria, who came 
to gladden the hearts and home of her parents in 
their early married life, has followed them to the 


better world, leaving but three of tie family still 


IN GENERAL. 

Miss Clara Louise Keilogg has appointed Mr. 

George B. Farnsworth (business agent of the 

“Globe”’) her agent for New Englind, an) all per- 

: : ; j sons desirous securing of her services sliould ad- 
Miss Maria was even more radical than | gress Mr. F. 








living. 
her father in anti-slavery beliet, sharing the hours 
with Garrison and Mhillips. She did much to in- | 
spire her father in his crusale, and accepted with | 
She was in 


Dramatic Notes, 
THE “GLOBE.” 


: ; tae. Be Mr. Owens’s “Major Wellington de Beots’’ is 
him social proscription for his views. 


remembered by his old admirers as one of his 
all respects a noble hearted and rarely-devoted : y hele 


most gratifying characterizitions. It was hid 
daughter and reformer. 5 Jing i 


5 original pertormance of the character that tirst 
s + ~ t v » ¢ dv i ice i his ccty.at 
Business Notes. yrought the comedy into notice in this « gat 
t 


least, and although since repeatedly pertorimed, it 
is yet far trom hackneye], especially with such 
a “Major” as Mr. Owens, and such a support as 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard have some snbstantial 
new works to offer to-day. 
We can only direct attention to the varied riches 
of the lecture courses this week. : a 
; ee ¥ ings last, 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. presenta brilliant list of | . ; ; : : : 
, books this week See their card ; jor ae Boots may fairly clam prece lence to 
Rew Dooks this wees. See their card. jthatot Mr. J. S. Clarke, whose fame was won in 
Messrs. Beal & Hooper are foremost among | the part long after Mr. Owens was familiar in the 
furniture dealers with their rare black-walnut) part to the public, it is scarcely just to imply that 
| his interpretation is, in any way, an imitation oF 
. . | Mr. Cle ss) as 2 FAN { at ! 
Roberts Brothers call attention to some views | Mf: Clarke's, as the original has not, in his 
: : Saas 5 ie ,, | present representation, adopted any of toe special 
of the new poet’s (Miller's) “Songs of the Sierras’ | jeatcres of his rival's rendering Conceding 
elsewhere. |} equal ability to the two comedians, whici may be 
Mr. D. W. Niles has opened a very convenient} justly allowed in) reference to this part, Mr. 
i 3 Ae PPE ‘ ea aed ea ' age 
liberal book-store at $ Bromfield street, where Clarke’s performance may be adjudged the su 


all the propessive works can be found. periority in points of effect, without disparage- 
ment to his brother artist. If Mr. wens is not 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have a fall open-| | extravagantly fdony in the part.as some other 
ing of goods that cannot be surpassed on this pertormers, there is ample cCoumpensation in his 
side of the Atlantic. Their Stawls, and their! naturalness and forbearance throughout. Possibly 
Dress Goods generally are adapted to every taste | if the test of naturalness had been appied to 
and all means. renderings of other comedians, their performances 

Messrs. Churchill & Watson have enlarged their} would not have been as indulgently accepted. OF 
the many opportunities for legitimate humorous 
,._ | effect, Mr. Owens takes ready advantage, and in 
for a large, successtul, and, as usual, popular | tycial expression and by-pliy his pertormancs 
business. Thecorner of Washington and Winter | was iniunitable, and we are incline t to believe 
streets is a great resort for ladies ont shopping | that thoughttul minds carried away a more defi 
and itis by reason of the fairness and courtesy | nite idea of the character portrayed, as well asa 
which ever marks the establishment. Their | conviction ot the superior nicety of ts artistic 
announcement elsewhere is alike succinct and | presentation, than had ever previously been ex- 
comprehensive. | perienced; tor even Mr. Owens has iniproved 

— — — | upon his former representation im consis'ency ot 
Literary Notes. | execution and fineness of humorous shading. 
Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson is to open a store 


was given him on Tuesday and Wednesday even- 





As Mr. Owens’s performance of “Ma 


’ 


suits, 


store, and are now in possession of every facility 


Mr. Sheridan was elegant and gracefal in the 
finished light comedy of his “Felix Featherly.”’ 


| in Chicago for the sale of —— ry and litera His treedom from overacting and easy contidence 
ture, thus aiding in self-support. She also lectures, | are elements that render his acting oi 


this iine of 


inthe American Burleau of this city. characters eminently satistying. Me. McManus 


Rev. Charles (. Shacktord has accepte? an ap- had an exceptionally fine conception of Uie cuick- 
or |en-hearted ‘Frank Icebrook,’’ marred omy by 
the occasional tlavor of artificiality in lis reader- 
ing. This gentleman has not iaproved in his 


aste in neck-ties since last week ‘Irs. ibarry 
i 
‘ i 


pointment to a professorship in literature in © 
Mr. S. is well known for his fine 


; : aa t 
Every s tardy for the current week 16 unuau- played “Mrs. Feat erly” with nicely-contristed 


Jrion was 


ally attractive. Lucy Larcom is honored by @) shades of spirit and tenderness. Miss 

frontispiece representing ‘Hannah binding shoes,”’ | irresistibly engaging in her winnins lnpersona- 

The South- | tion of ‘Mrs. Swandown,” and M ss tlirris was 

j , 2 a) ! t | ee a ce 

ern and foreign sketches are equally excellent. agreeably bengenasai as = ‘rs ‘ Mrs. de 

Fe ( Boots.” The comedy made a decited success 

is y wt write “My Neigh- { Boots ; , 
—_ Lacy egg es ohn ‘ ‘ ' and was handsomely placed upon tie stese. 

bors and I,” as stated in connection with the The notable event of the season thus tar, was 


{ 


| poem as printed by us last week. In fact, she the revival of Boucicault’s “Grinadi 7 on Liiurs- 


Edward Atkinson will have in the October At- | 
| did would not blame her for being rics, nor excite i) Hyg years here, and an interesting 


‘The piece had not been performed 
hoveliy to 


does not know any rich Mrs. Brown, and it she lay evening. 
herenvy by claiming superiority by reason of her oy ybiy, the enure audience present. In econ- 
own poverty. struction, the piay is not, although original, sug- 
“An Arm Full” is the title of a new steel en- | gesting in its idea Pianche’s “Debatane’ and t! 
unfamiliar, “Mathilde or The Lone Cira 
tean,” yet, as compared with the later marks o 


i ssenti i i lithe kittens she : 
representing a little girl with all the . -' the author or in fact with the modern domestic 


can hold. The accessories of the picture are | mes ‘ , he stage: 1 
leasing, and it will probably meet with a ready and sensational dramas ppon the staze, ts 
P It i -ecuted by Mr. F. T. Stewart, whose strikingly orignial, and appeals more strongly to 
“hy get om Shore to Shore” is tamiliar | ve deeper sentiments, than any of tie siricily 
CREST INE 08 ere | domestic plays, that have been perturmed of late 
3 - : : f ‘ ' years, nor excepting “Rip Van Winkie.” Iodeed 
Daniel Kane © Donnel, in former year com the band of tiie adapter ot the Jatter piece is 


| nected with the New York press, has just died in frequently evident in the leading characters of 


Philadelphia. He was a graduate ot Girard Col-!‘Grimaldi,”” which the prince of playiarists must 
leave selected, tor @ portion of -liis mateaial in 


ge, dak tonne et OS torming the more celebrated but not iees artisti- 
distinguishing himself by many poems full of a (iy created aharacter. 

fresh and tender fancy, which he contributed in Mr. Owens’ imperson ation of “Grimaldi,” wat 
his hours of leisure from the labors of the ‘‘case.”’ | one of the most remarkabie specimens of character- 
Subsequently le connected himself with the acting an actor of the — vein of come ty has 
Press, edited by Mr. Forney, and during the war given of iate y eare, an exhibited a fertility of re 
accompanied Gen. Sherman's army as a special source and ania ge iaterpretation thag 
correspondent. With the return of peace Mr, | has rarely been ~~ led. The partis difficult be 
O'Donnel became an attache of the Zridune, and! youd precedent in the line of dialect parts know 
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to the stage, from its great length, and from its | 
varied shades of expression and frequent transi-— 
tions from joy to sorrow, hope to despair. Mr. | 
Owens’s characterization was, in the fullest sense, | 
a realization of the character, the incarnation ot | 
honor, noblesse, sentiment, and shrewd finesse. As | 
in other characters of this genre, frequent perform- 

ances will aid in the completeness of identifica- 

tion, and smoothness of execution of what is now, 

considering Mr. Owens’s comparatively limited 

study of the character, a truly wonderful perform- 

ance. His infrequent slips in Anglicising the 

accents as no born toreigner would ever do, are | 
but trivial blights which time will speedily re- 

move. Miss Josie Orton’s “ Violet” was next in 

interest to Mr. Owens’ great rendering of “Gri- 

maidi.”’ As in the title role, the heroine is in- 

vested with exquisite sentiment, and, in the 

course of the drama, passes through widely differ- 

ent stages of position and circumstance that de- 

mands cxceptional adaptiveness in the adequate 
realization. ‘The lady’s rendering was marked 

by aretined skill in interpretation, a nice percep- 

tion of the contrasted phases of the character, and 

almost. uniiorm beauty and power of execution. 

Mr. Sheridan played “Capt. Maltravers,’’ a kiad ot 
modcorn ‘Don Salluste,” with a grace and skill 

that was higily «ffective. Mr. Bonitace as “Lord 
Arthur Shafton,” in endeavoring to produce tine- 
ness of execution, erred on the other side, and 
underacted the character—notably in the senti- 
mental passages. Mr. Jennings gave a clever 
sketch of the devoted low comedian cherubim 
**Wopshot.” Mr. McManus was noduly painstak- 
ing as “Selwin Dawdle,” especially in his dress- 
ing, and Mr. Daly as the ‘‘Duke,”’ and Miss 

Harris as the Countess” were thoroughly grati- 
fying. 

" Grimialdi, although domestic in its character 
abounds in strong situations, ingenious and start- 
ling surprises, and is well calculated to grauty, 
to an extraordinary degree, the indulgent as weil 

as bluse theatre goer. Its two performances have 
been entnasiastically received, and it is well 
worthy a protracted ran. 

Grimaldi wili be performed this afternoon and 
evening, and until further notice. 

Mr Owen’s great specialty, “Solon Shingle” is 
In preparavion. 

Mr. Floyd’s first appearance this season is also 
among the agreeable coming avents. 

THE ‘‘Bosron.”’ 

The knowledge that ‘ Elfie; or, the Maid of the 
Cherry Tree Inn,’’ was, ostensibly, of the class of 
“expressly writtens,’”’ having been cooked to order 
for Miss Lotta, was not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in its merits after the experience we had 
here with machine plays for the past two months. 
“Kitie’’ has, however, conclusively demonstrated 
that in theatrical cookery, as well as in domestic, it 
makes a vast difference who the cook is. Mr. 
Boucieault, in tultilling his allotted task in the 
writing of this piece, has not displayed that incon- 
ceivable want of sagacity that has characterized 
hisimitators in their futile efforts in play-writing. 
Well aware that the success of a piece is due, not 
to the individual performances of a single ac- 
tor in a special line, he has applied all his techni- 
cal skill and ingenuity to the construction of a 
piece that in its incidents and characters is, on its 
own micrits, powerfully attractive, aad, in its way, 
amply satisiying, The subject of the drama is 
alogether unobjectionable; nothing questionable 
in morals is evolved in the development, and, al- 
though there is nothing especialiy original in the 
conventional sensational elements of the piece, 
there is nothing that is unwholesome nor fla- 
grantly absurd. In its general aspect, it is such 
an unexpectedly new departure from the vein of 
realistic impropriety in which the author bas been 
of laie disposed to indulge, as to enlist, by con- 
trast, perliaps, more than its due share of admira- 
tion. 

The limits of legitimate sensationalism, if ex- 
pinded to the tullest extent, are seldom or never 
transyressed; and what features of improbability 
and consistency in situation obtain, are so evenly 
and detiy distributed, as, at no time, to seriously 
etlend. It has the basis of the old tamiliar story 
of a fond devotion for an unsuspecting object, un- 
requited, yet selt-sacriticing in the highest degree, 
and inspiring with the noblest heroism a simple, 
untutored mind, ingenuous to obtuseness, except 
in the intuitions that spring from the depths of 
this absorbing sentiment. With novel applica- 
tions of the realisuic materials, Boucicault has, 
from his great experience and skill learned to 
use so Well, he hes constructed a piece that 
tor Waat it pretends to be, is eminently successtul 
and dcserves to be ranked among the best of the 
author's productions. ‘the heroine, “Eitie,’”’ is 
beyond the pale of comparison with the other 
prominent paris. Its analysis suggests that the 
author had accepted the designed impersonator’s 
appeliation—the “dramatic will-o’-the-wisp”—for 
his text, and written up to it in accordance with 
that idea; for the part is quite irreconcilable with 
any less exceptional standard, and is attractive 
principally in its phenomenal aspect. 

Miss tlie Germon’s style, judging from her 
periocmance, is well calculated to intensify this 
designed eflect of the creation. She is capable ot 
being very vivacious, and has a certain magnet- 
ism of Joyousness that is taking, and places her 
listeners in a state of good-natured indulgence; 
but her performance was lacking in consistency 
aad naturalness, and her sentiment was the re- 
verse of impressive. Her rendering 1s altogether 
wanting in sympathy or identification with any 
coherent concepuon of character, and her execu- 
tion, as a Whole, transgresses, in an equal degree, 
any rational idezs of art; just as do many ot the 
performances of Lotta, to whom she may ‘be com. 
pared. Ller voice in speaking is rich and musi- 
eal, and her tigure fair to look upon, Several ot 
the Characters are strongly individualized, and 


tency. OF these, the most prominent are “Joe 
Chirrup,” ‘'Sadlove,” and “Filey.” The part 
ot “doe Chirrup,” a blind sailor, who accepts his 
misiortune With a sunny yemality that diffuses 
an atmosphere of cheertulness that reflects upon 
all about him, although carrying in heart that 
otuer deep aillicaon that urfrequited devotion im- 
Poses, is a character worthy of the genius of Dick- 
True, in the play, itis but a sketch, but it 
has the coloring of high creative art. That Mr. 
Charles Fisher portrayed this character in all its 
delicacy ot manly pathos and sugeestiveness ot 
humor, reflecting all its latent power and sym- 
patiy, isevidence of the great skill of the actor's 
inverpretation, “Sadlove” belongs to the type of 
“character-villains” that have been popular ele- 
ments io dramas of this class since ‘Miles Me- 


ens 


Kenna’ made lus pristine hitin “Rosedale.” Yet 
“Sadiove™” is unique in its way in the unswerv- 
ing miperturbabiity and the — seli-appreciation 


of its own humor manitested. Mr. Charles 





Wheateish’s performance was artistic in concep- 
tion and aarked by skill in make-up, dryly 
humorous action and thorough naturalness. “F1- 
ley’ is an unconscionable old miser who, a ja! 
*Vackleton,”” in ** Phe Cricket on the Hearth,” 
has @ streak of benevolence in his character that 
is developed by a mistortune—in this case the 
effects of a narrow escape trom death by an at- 
tempied murder. Mr. Leshe Allen caught the 
spinicul thas part admirably, giving a characteri- | 
ZAtion Worthy to couwpare with the best aAibong | 
those ot his contemporaries. ‘Rose Aircastle” is 
Sometiing above the average of stage society | 
youu. lidies, and was more than averagely well | 
played by Mrs. Allen. ‘Sedley Deepear,” the | 
conventional sentimental villain, a part of con- | 
sidecabie prominence, Was badly hashed by Mr. | 
A. Leonard, whose ponderous voice and mechan- | 
ical acon have not yet served out a sufliciently | 
long apprenticeship in the My lord, the carriage | 
Wats parts Coquaitty him tor the position of lead- 
Ing eavyinan, Mr. W. H. Norton came out of 
fis Usual rut oof commonplace, and gave a very 
good performance of “Dr, Aircastie,”’ a character 
maa part Mr. Teesdale was interesting but 
nol @iequate as “Bob Evans.” 

“bane” has made a legitimate success, thanks 
tu its teal imerg, the general excellence of its act- 
ing. and its attractive musical features, which in- | 
Cluce, in addition to the fine playing of Mr. Lo- | 
Thiads orchestra in new selections, a song by 
Miss Germon and violin solos exceuted with eon- | 
briluaney by Mr. Charles Fisher. 


oid 


Sicke Calg 


hide” will be pertormed this afternoon and 
evemos. and will lold-the boards next week. 
Ou Monday, the 2ojh, Lydia Phompson’s new 
burs ue (roupe Will appear for the first time 
here in “Blue Beard ”’ 
TUR “MUSEUM.” 


Byron's new comedy play, ‘Wait and H pe,” 
Wiich Was announced tor production last season, 
Was presented for toe first time hereon Monday 
last Ttie piece is not worthy to rank with the 
tertile author's previous efforts either in idea or 
construction. It is of the domestic school of 
*Meg’s Diversion” and *Unele Dick’s Darling,” 
yet lacking in the unity, and naturalness that 
characterizes those pieces. Its success here has 
been aclueved through the excellence of its pre- 
seacuion. Tt Mr. Warren did not tind himself 
so entirely at home ing part dealing with such 
poweriul sentiments of feeling and passion as 
“Jolin Lockwood,’’ as in some otier characters 
equally outot his special line, he, none the less, 
gave « pertormance of considerkable strength and 
uupressiveness, and showed the truest apprecia- 
Giou of toe spirtot the cuaracter. Miss Ciarke 
Was especutlly happy in her‘ Alice,”” playing with 
a depta of fervent pathos, and delicacy of expres- 
sion tial was traly picturesque. Mr. Harden- 
burgh had a rather novel character part, which ! 
he played with his usual skill, marred by his not 





unusual extravagance. Miss Cluer was fairly 
successful as “ Rose,’”’ lacking brilliancy and light- 
ness in her rendering, and Mr. Blaisdell although 
too mechanical, was generally satisfactory as 
“Frank Tarleton.” The minor parts were admi- 
rably played. 




















- MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 6th inst., by Rev. Mark Trafton, Edmund 
Anthony to Mrs. Kebecca Helen Woodward, both of 
New Bedford. 

In Canton, 13th inst., by Rev. W. B. Smith of Wal- 


pole, Mr. Charies H. French, Jr., to Miss Teresa Isabel, 
eldest daughter oi Samuel B. Noyes. 


DEATHS, 


In this city, 10th inst., Thomas Baguall, Jr., eldest son 
of Thomas and Bethiah G. Bagnall, 23 yrs. 

12th inst., Miss Sarah 5. Cordwell, 66 yrs. 

13th inst., Fanny Brewer, widow of the late Clark 
Brewer, 82 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, 12th inst., Polly Bemis Howe, 
widow of Elias Howe, and mother of the late Elias 
Howe, Jr., inventor of the sewing machine. 

In Quincy, 13th inst., Samuel Curtis, 23 yrs. 3 mos. 

ln Newburyport, 12th iust., 5. Arabella Thompson, 
wife of George J. L Colby, in the 45th year of her age. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CILY OF BOSTON. 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE 


—OF THE— 
MONUMENT 


“To be erected on BOSTON COMMON, in commemora- 
tion of the heroic services of those citizens of Boston 
who fell in the late war.’’ 





HEADQUARTERS CHIEF ey ame 
Boston, Sept. 11, 1871. 


GENERAL ORDER: 
I. 
The Chief Marshal, appointed by the Committee of 
the City Council, for the occasion of laying the Corner- 
Stone of the Army and Navy Monument, 


Ox MONDAY, 18, 1871, 


announces as his staff the following-named gentlemen: 
Chief of Staff, Adjutant-General, 
Gen. R. H. STEVENSON. Gen. Wau. H. LAWRENCE’ 
Aids. 
Gen, THOMAS SHERWIN, Gen. P. R. Guiney. 
Capt. Isaac P. GRraaa. Dr. JOBL SEAVERNS. 
Marshals. 
Col. Tuomas W. CLARKE. Maj. Geo. O. CARPENTER. 
LoweLL B. Hiscock. Col. CHARLES B. Fox. 
Col. CHaries H. Hovey. Capt. BARNEY HULL. 
Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN. Capt. Wa. C. Rosperts. 
Capt. Jos. 5. Cary. Lieut. G. A. CHURCHILL. 
II. 


THE PROCESSION 
will be formed as follows: 
THE FIRST BRIGADE, M. V. 


In Charles street, South of Beacon street, and in Charle, 
street mall; the Cavalry and Artillery in Charles street, 
right resting on Beacon street; the Infantry in Charles 
street mall, right resting on Beacon street mall. 


THE GRAND ARMY_OF THE REPUBLIC, 


Sept. 


M., 


Under command of Gen. Wm. Cogswell, Department 
Commander, in Beacon street, right resting on Charles 
street, and the line extending to Arlington street. 
Gen, Cogswell will form his command in such manner 
as to allow passage for the Militia with company front. 
All Posts of the Grand Army of the Republic will re 
port to the Department Commander direct. 


MEMBERS OF THE CITY .GOVERNMENT 


and invited guests will assemble at City Hall at one 
o'clock P. M.; proceed under escort to Beacon street, 
and form under direction of a marshal, right resting on 
Charles street. 

THE BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


under command of Chief Engineer John 8, Damrell, 
will form on the east side of Arlington street, right rest- 
ing on Beacon street, the left prolonged on the south 
side of Boylston street, west from Arlington street. 


THE FIRST COMPANY OF CADETS, M. V. M., 


will form in Beacon street, front of the State House, and 
await further directions. 


THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY 


will form on School street, front of and facing City Hall, 
and await further directions. 

Other organizations desiring to join the procession will 
form on the Parade Ground of the Common, right of 
each resting on Charles street mall, and report through 
their respective commanders to, the Chief Marshal for 
assignment to positions. 

The Cadets and Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany will perform escort duty, and will assemble as 
above designated at 1 P. M.; the other organizations will 
asseinble at the places above assigned at 11-2 o'clock, 


Ps ME. 
IIT. 


THE PROCESSION 
WILL MOVE PROMPTLY AT 2 O'CLOCK, P. M. 


A gun will be fired at 13-4 o'clock P. M., at which 
signal it is expected that all will be in readiness, At 2 
o'clock, P. M., at the signal of a second gun, the column 
will move through 

Charles, Beacon, Arlington, Boylston, Berkley and 
Tremont streets, Union park, Washington street, Temple 
place, Tremont street, Scollay’s square, Hanover, Black- 
stone, Clinton, Commercial, State, Washington, Suin- 
mer, Chauncy, Essex, Boylston and Tremont streets, to 
West street entrance of the Commou, and thence to 
Flagstat? Hill. 

a 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1. Music. Overture of Stradella by combined band of 
1) pieces, under direction of M. Arbuckle. 

. Prayer by the Rey. Warren HL. Cudworth, 

3. Music Peace Hymn; words by Dexter Smith, and 
sung by a choir of 100 voices, selected from Posts of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, under the direc” 
tion of L. H. Southard. 


_ 


Remarks by Gen. Robert Cowdin, Chairman of the 

Committee, 

6. Address by His Honor William Gaston, Mayor. 

6. Music. Star Spangled Banner, by the choir, accom” 
panied by the band. 

7. Request of the Chairman of the Committee to the 
Grand Lodge of Free Masons to lay the corner-stone. 

8. Response of the Grand Master, Charles Levi Wood , 
bury. 

9. Prayer, by the Grand Chaplain, A. H. Quint. 

Oo. Ceremony of laying the corner-stone. 

11. Proclamation by the Grand Marshal, W. T. Gram- 

mer 

Music. America; by combined bands, conducted by 

H.C. Brown, choir, and the entire assemblage. 

13. Announcement by the Grand Master that the corner- 
stone is laid. 

14. National salute, by Batteries A and B, First Battalion 
Light Artillery. 

15. Benediction, by the Rev. Warren H. Cudworth. 


a) 


V. Commanders of organizations are requested to 
make consolidated reports of their commands and trans- 


‘mit them without delay to Gen. William H. Lawrence, 


Adjutant General, 

VI. Residents upon the route of the procession are 
requested to decorate. 

Vil. The Chief Marshal will establish his headquar- 
ters at one o'clock, P. M., at the corner of Beacon and 
Charles streets. The stat? will report, mounted, at that 


hour 
JOSEPH H. BARNES, Chief Marshal. 


Sept. 1s. lt 


MISS JOHNSON’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
ROYsS will be opened at NonTHBOROGH, Sept. 27, 1871. 
Address FE. JOHNSON, Northborough, Mass. 
Sept. 1s, & St 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.— 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to send del- 
ezates to a State Convention, to be held at MECHANIC'S 
Haiti, in WORCESTER, on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 
27th, at 11 o'clock, A.M., for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for the various State offices to be filled at 
the November election, Each town and each ward of 
a city is entitled to one delegate; and also one addition- 
al delegate for every two hundred votes, and for every 
fraction as large as one hundred, cast for General Grant 
in such town or ward in 188s. 

Ly order of the Republican State Committee. 

GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman. 
Gro, 8S. MERRILL, Secretary, 


Boston, Aug. 28, 1871. 4t Sept. 2. 





30STON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
14 TREMONT STREET, Orr. THE COMMON. 

Classes limited to four pupils. The most eminent 
teachers employed, the largest number of free advanta- 
ges Lectures, Soirees and Concerts free to pupils. 
Prices of tuition rery moderate. Graduates aided in 
procuring profitable situations. Practice on the large 
Pipe Organ sree to students. Fall term opéns MON- 
DAY, Sept. 18, and pupils are classitied now. 

Send for circulars or apply to 

Sept. 2. st JULIUS EICHBERG, Director, 








ed in the movement, are invited to call. 
By order Executive Committee. 
Boston, Aug. 26, 1871. 5t 





GREENWOOD INSTITUTE (eight miles 
from Boston, on Boston and Maine Kailroad.)}—This In- 
stitution is established for the reception and treatment 
of patients suffering from disease, or derangemeut of the 
hervous system, caused by overtaxing the brain, by too 
sedentary habits, or the excessive or injudicious use of 
alcoholic or narcotic stimulants. : 

From fourteen years’ observation and the treatment of 
nearly four thousand cases of diseases devéléped from 
the above causes, principally from intemperdnce, I am 
convinced that the Sisoneet organism can be rectored 
to health in a large proportion of cases, and tat inebri- 
ety is as amenable by proper treatment as other Psycho- 
logical maladies. 

Many hundreds of the last-named cases can be cited, 
in which patients have been, by ny treatment, reclaim- 
ed from an apparently hopeless condition to lives of re- 
spectability and usetulness, and restored to domestic 
love and bappiness. 

The terms tor board and treatment are from fifteen to 
thirty dollars a week, varying according to the accom- 
modations required for patients. In cases requiring ex- 
traordinary care and attention, there will be a propor- 
tionate extra charge. ‘ 

All inquiries addressed to me at Greenwood, Mass., or 
at my oltice in Boston, will be immediately answered. 

Patients are expected to remain such length of time 
as may be deemed necessary. 

Payment will be required inadvance. . 

Boston Oflice: Room No, 11 Tremont TEMPLE. 
fice hours, 10 A. M. to 2 o'clock P. M. 

ALBERT DAY, M. D., Superintendent and Physician. 

GREENWOOD, July 1, 1871. 3m July 18. 


Of- 








LECTURE NOTICES. 
SS ee 
THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 
OLD BAY STATE LECTURES 
WILL COMMENCE IN THE 
MUSIC HALL, 

On THURSDAY EVENING, Uct. 5th, with a New Lec- 
ture, by 
JOHN B. GOUGH, 

Entitled “WILL IT PAY ?” 

To be followed each Thursday Evening, by the follow- 
ing speakers :— 
Kev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Maj.-Gen. Kilpatrick, 


Hon. Geo. 5. Boutwell, Daniel Dougherty, 
Lillian 5. Edgerton, Anna E, Dickinson, 


ALSO, A PorpULAR Concer? BY H. C. BARNABEE AND 
OTHERS. 

ORGAN CONCERT EACH EVENING. 

The whole house will be reserved. 

Tickets for the Course, $2 and $3, will be for sale at 
the Music Hall, Wednesday morning, Sept. 20th. O'- 
ders by mail should be addressed to A. P. PECK, Music 
Hall. 2t Sept. 1b. 


Bishop Simpson, 
Dr. J. G. Holland, 


NINE LECTURES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

Inorder to meet the pressing demand for a Course of 
Lectures on the ‘‘Democratic Plan,” the undersigned 
will inaugurate the 

BOSTON COURSE OF LECTURES 
IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On MONDAY EVENING, as follows: 
Oct. 16—Gen. JOUN L. SWIFT, ‘Twice Told Tales.” 
Oct, 23.—Rev. J. P. NEWMAN, “From Ocean to 
Ocean,”’ 
Oct. 30.—Maj. Gen. KILPATRICK, “Republics.” 
Nov. 6.—CELIA BURLEIGH, “Woman's Right to be 
a Woman.”’ - 
Nov. 13.—R. K. POTTER, “Life in the Woods.” 
Noy. 20.—Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL, “Miscellaneous 
Readings.” 
Noy. 27.—Col. R. H. CONWELL, “Our Own Land.”’ 
Dec. 6.—Rev. GEV. H. HEPWORTH, “Huimbugs.” 
Dec. 13.—Rev. H. M. GALLAHER, ‘Put Money in thy 
Purse.”’ 

ORGAN CONCERT each evening at 7. 

Tickets for the Course only $1; for sale on and after 
Monday, Sept. 18, by Noyes, Holmes & Co., 11L Wash- 
ington street.; J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court street; G. 
D. itussell & Co., 126 Tremont street; Drew & Co., 22 
fremont street. JAMES H. ROBERTS, 
Sept. 16. Manager. 





SOUTH END 
COURSE OF LECTURES. 
187l. SECOND SEASON. 1872. 
At CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of War- 
ren avenue and Brookline Street. 





FoUuRTEEN LECTURERS OF WORLD-WIDE FAME, ALSO 
A GRAND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


It is believed that this course embraces the largest list 
of distinguished names ever offered to the Boston pub- 
lic, viz: 
Oct. 2. Gen. J. R. HAWLEY. 
in Politics.’’ 
Oct. 9. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D. D. 
Oct. 16. WILLIAM PARSONS—“Paris and the Pa- 
risians.’’ 
Oct. 23. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Oct. 30. Rev. E. E. HALE—‘‘He did his level best.’ 
Nov. 6. JULIA WARD HOWE, 
Nov. 13. MARK TWAIN. 
Noy. 20. Rey, CHARLES G. AMES—“Six Years in 
California.” 

Noy. 27. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Dec. 4. Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, 

Dec. 1L. R. J. de CORDOVA, 

Dee. 18. ANNA E, DICKINSON, 

Dee. 26. MENDELSSOHN QUARTETTE CLUB, H, 
C. BARNABEE and Mrs. H. M. SMITH. 

Jan. 1, JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Jan. 8. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D. 

‘Tickets for this course will be ready for sale at A. 
Williams & Co.'s, corner of Washington and School 
streets, THURSDAY MORNING, Sept. 14. Persons 
desiring Tickets shotld apply early, as the number 
limited. Price for the Course, Two Dollars and a Half. 

Sept. 16, 


Subject—“‘Gentlemen 


CITIZENS’ COURSE 
— OF — 
TEN LECTURES, CONCERTS AND READINGS, 
" AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
FRIDAY EVENINGS. 
LOOK AT THE ARRAY OF TALENT. NOTE THE PRICE. 
Oet. 6-Hon. JAS. M. ASHLEY, of Impeachment noto- 
riety. Subject—"‘An Jpside View of the Impeach- 
ment Struggle.” 
“ 13—ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
ing Girl.” 
‘* 27—To be announced. 

Nov. 3-GRAND CONCERT—Madame Anna Bishop, 
Gilmore's Band and Orchestra, and a host of resi- 
dent talent. 

“ 1O—OLIVE LOGAN. “Nice Young Men.” 

“ 14—Prof. C. H. HITCHCOCK—(Mt. Washington 
Expedition, with elegant stereoscopic views of 
frost work, exhibited with calcium light). 

‘© 24—Mrs. SCOTT-SIDDONS. “An Evening with 
the Poets." E 

Dee. 1—J AMES T. FIELDS. 

* 8—B. P. SHILLABER (Mrs. Partington). 
ture without a Subject. 

*15—Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, of the Jn- 
dependent, Subject—‘‘Help Yourselves.”’ 

Organ Concert each evening at 7 o'clock. 
SEASON TICRETS. 2... 00.0000... cee cee eens oe $1.00. | 
For sale at the office of Tremont Temple on and after 

Monday morning, from 9 A. M. until 9 P. M daily. 

Sept. 16. lt 


“The Com- 


Lec- 


PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES. 
The Fourteenth Annual Course of Fraternity Lectures | 


will be opened at Music. Hall, on Tuesday evening, Oc- | 
tober 10th, at half-past seven o'clock, with a lecture by | 


ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


Subject :—‘‘Demagogues and Workingmen." 

To be followed on successive Tuesday evenings, viz:— 

Oct. 17.—J AMES T. FIELDS, Subject:—"A Plea for 

Cheerfulness.”’ 

24.—Mrs. SCOTT SIDDONS. A Reading, wiih | 
Grand Musical Accompaniment. | 

Oet. 31.—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Nov. 14.—FREDERIC DOUGLAS, 

Domingo.” 


Oct. 


Subject :—‘“Santo | 


Noy. 21.—GEO. WM. CURTIS. | 

Nov. 28.—Gen. CARL SCHURZ. H 

Dee. 5.—D. R. LOCKE (Rey. Petroleum V. Nasby). | 
Subject:—“The Mission of Skinewaugh. 

Dec. 26.—(To be announced). 

Jan 2—Mr. EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN, Sub- 


ject:—"Paris in 1789 and 1871; or Th 
Reign of Terror.” 
A Concert on the Great Organ will be given each 


} evening, commencing at 7 o'clock, F. H. TORRING- 


TON, Organist. 

Tickets with reserved seats at $3 and $2 each, accord- 

ing tolocality, will be for sale at OLIVER DITSON & | 
Co.'s, Music Stere, No. 277 Washington street, on 





Wednesday morning next. at Sept. 16. 


‘ cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 


tan Minister; Fayal and the Portuguese; The Greek 
Goddesses; Sappho; On an Old Latin Text-Book. 

This book contains some of the most suggestive and 
graceful papers recently offered to the English-reading 
public. Their rich vein of thought, the remarkable cul- 
ture they evince, their delicate humor, and rare literary 
charms, make the volume a most attractive and valua- 
ble addition to American literature. 


Il. CASTILIAN (DAYS. 


By Jonn Hay, author of ‘Pike County Ballads.’ 
lvol.12mo. $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 


ence of Tradition in Spanish Life; Tauromachy; Red- 
Letter Days; An Hour with the Painters; A Castle in 
the Air; The City of the Visigoths; The Escorial; A 
Miracle Play; An Evening with Ghests; Proverbial 
Philosophy; The Cradle and Grave of Cervantes; A 
Field Night in the Cortes; The Moral of Spanish Poli- 
tics; The Bourbon Duel; Necessity of the Republic. 

Mr. Hay during his residence in Spain enjoyed unu- 
sual advantages for studying the character and habits of 
the people, the political and social institutions of the 
country, and the statesmen who have figured more or 
less prominently in Spanish polities during and since 
the late revolution. The results of his study and obser- 
vation he has embodied in the series of brilliant and 
valuable papers contained in this book. 


lll. HOMER'S ILIAD, 


Translated by WILLIAM CULLEN Bryanr. Cheaper 
edition, from new stereotype plates. Complete in J 
vols. 12mo. $5.00. 

This is an entirely new, popular edition of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s translation of the Iliad, which has been aptly 
styled ‘Homer in English.”’ 

“We congratulate our American kinsfolk on having a 
poet among them who in his green old age has produced 
a translation of the Iliad, worthy to live amongst the 
best experiments of the kind in our common language.”’ 
—Saturday Review (London), 


lv. HOW TO DO IT. 


By Epwakp Everett HALE, author of “The Man 
Without a Country,” “Ingham Papers,” ete. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.25. 

This is at once an attractive and a highly valuable 
book. Mr. Hale has made use of his extended observa- 
tion and large experience to give practical suggestions 
to young people in regard to Talking, Writing, Read- 
ing, Travelling, School Life, and others of the most im- 
portant matters that can engage their attention. His 
thorough understanding of the tastes and needs of 
young persous, and his perfect sympathy with them, 
give his book great value, while his fertility of illustra- 
tion and the peculiar attractiveness of his style render 
it deeply engaging. 


V. MY WITNESS: A BOOK OF VERSE. 


By WiILLiaM WINTER. 1 vol. lémo, $1.50. 

A volume which cannot fail to attract the admiring at- 
tention of all lovers of poetry. It includes poems on a 
wide variety of themes, and characterized by a fresh- 
ness, Vigor and delicacy altogether charming. Not a 
few of these poems have already gained a high degree 
of favor in the best circle of American readers; others 
now first offered to the world are sure to win a like tlat- 
tering judgment. 


Vi. THE MEMBER FOR PARIS: 


A Novel of the Second Empire. 

lvol. 8vo. Paper, 75Cents; cloth, $1.25. , 
This is a story of political, literary and social life in 
Paris during the Second Empire. Itdescribes the intol- 
erable petty tyrannies and inquisitorial practices by 
which the history of Louis Napoleon's government was 
distinguished; it describes with equal precision the pur- 
poses and tactics of the opposition, and blends with 
these a charming personal story. The book is written 
with remarkable power and is of absorbing interest, 
“The pictures of Parisian society are thoroughly life- 
like, ard such as only an intimate knowledge of it would 
enable any writer to depict.”"— The Atheneum ( London). 


*,* For sale by a/l Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


Sept. 16. BOSTON. It 


PRANG'S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 





Madonna (life size,) after Murillo. Size, 204x258. 


Price, $20. 


The Wayside Inn, after Thomas I[Iill. 
Price, $15. 


Size, 26x18 


Trout, Companions, after George N. Cass, Size, 
Pickerel, 24x14. Price, each, $7.50. 
Dessert, No. 1, | Companions, after R. D. Wilkie. 


Desvert, No. 2,) Size, 10x15. Price, each, 35. 


Dessert, No. 3, after C. LP. 
Price, Sh. ° 

The New England Schoolhouse, after Miss A 
M. Gregory. 


The Log Cabin, after J. IL. Gregg. : 
Companions. Size, 18x13. Price, each, $5. 


Ream. Size, 10x12 


Nasturtions, | Companions, after Miss Christ. Chap- 
Petunias, § lin. Size, 12x19. Price, each, $2. 





IN PREPARATION: . 
Kaufmann's American Painting Book.— 
The Art of Painting, or of Imitating the Effects of Col- 
or in Nature. With illustrations executed in colors. 
By Theod. Kaufmann, 4e. 


PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


Imperials, Album Cards, 


Rewards of Merit, Illuminated Texts for Day 
and Sunday-Schools, etc., 

are for sale at all respectable Art-stores throughout the 
world. But not all Chromos offered for sale 
are PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS, aud 
we would therefore request those desiring to buy our 
Chromos to examine title and trade-mark before pur- 
chasing. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
gratis, to any address, on receipt of postage stamp. 


L. PRANG & C0, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Sept. 9. - 2t 


Price, $0. 


will be mailed, 





7-30 GOLD LOAN 
— OF THE — 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RAPID PROGRESS OF THE WORK! 
JAY COOKE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YoRK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Paeilic Railroad Co. 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout the 
country. 





AND BY 


BREWSTER. SWEET & CO., 


General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 


Maine, Boston. 
ALSO BY | 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY. j 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. | 
WALKER & MERRIAM.,. i 
STONE & DOWNER. 
PARKER & COBB. : 
Cc. D. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS. i 
BECK BROTHERS. j 
M. BOLLES & CU. | 
B. W. GILBERT. 
GEO. W. LONG & CO. 1 
Cc. Ae PUTNAM. 
STEVENS. AMORY & CO. 
RICHARDSON. HILL & CO, 
GILBERT, ATWOOD & Co. 
CLARK & JONES. 
JAMES HAMMETT. ‘ 
GEO. WASHINGTON WARREN, Charies- 
town. eopsin Apr. 15. 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. 48 Summer Sr., Con. OF Ancn.— Sir per 





from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained | 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends, This is the | 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on che | 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. | 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000. | 


Boston, April 29, 1871. 3m July 29. 


Madrid al Fresco; Spanish Living and Dying; Infln- | 








| til now, has one been produced, so well calculated by its 
| details to promote the essential benetit of those whose 
state so strongly appeals to the liveliest sympathies of 
| mankind.” E 


2. 
ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
TASTE, 


ART: 


Its Laws and the Reasons for them, (ollect- 
ed, considered, and arranged, for general and educa- 
tional purposes. By SAMUEL P. Lone, Counsellor at 

| Law, Student of the English Royal Academy, and Pu- 

| pilof the late Gilbert Stuart Newton, R. A. 12mo, 
| Cloth, with Steel Engravings and Wood Cuts. $3.00, 

Hon. Geo. B. EMErson in a note to the author says :-— 

“I believe that any person who shall carefully read it 
would so understand the principles and have his eyes 
opened to the beauties of art, that he would never look 
upon a picture, a statue, or a noble building, without 
| more interest and a higher power of appreciating and 
| enjoying it.” 





3. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CREDO.” 


THE SWORD AND GARMENT, 


Or Ministerial Culture. By Rev. L. T. Town- 
SEND, D. D., Professor in Boston Theological Semina- 
ry. l6mo. Cloth $1.50. 
The layman who will study this book carefully will be 

able to form a more correct estimaie of his pastor's ser- 

mons than can be done without it, and every preacher 
who will read it cannot fail to see how religious subjects 
must be presented in modern times to meet modern 
wants. The publishers have spared no pains orexpense 
in producing the work in a readable, compact, and ele- 
gant form. 

4. 

MADAME SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WIFE OF A VAIN MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Gold and Name, Birthand Education, 
Guilt and Innocence, 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

“The book is an admirable one and raises our opinion 
of the talents of the Swedish novelist. She is very un- 
like Frederika Bremer, and has much more powerful 
conception of certain phases of life than that good woe 
man ever attained, but her books have the same domes- 
tic merits, and deserve their popularity,”’"—Springfield 
Republican. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
e 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISITLERS, 


BOSTON. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 47 and 49 
Sept. 16. 


GREENE STREET, NEW YORK. lt 


RELIABLE AND 
STANTIAL 


FPURNITOURE! 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


SALESROOMS, 
At the Junction of UNION ST. and HAY- 
MARKET SQUARE. 
We manufacture at our Factory in East Cambridge 
superior 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS 


And other FURNITURE, at wholesale or retail, at the 
Lowest Manufacturers’ Prices. 

We warrant our work to stand Steam or Furnace 
heat. tf Sept. 16. 


SUB- 


“BRILLIANT EXHIBI-— 
TION! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Invite the attention of Ladies to a more 





COMPLETE and EXTENSIVE VARIETY 


— OF — 


India Shawls, 
From London, Paris and Calcutta, 


Than it has been their privilege to offer heretofore. 
The assortment embraces 

STRIPES. 

FILLED AND OPEN CENTERS. 
and Scarlet. $100 to S1000, 


$25 to $200. 


In Black 


Loug and Square. 





— ALSO - 
A EFULL LINE OF 
FRENCH CASHMERE. Long and Square. 
Filled and Open Centers. In Black, White and Scar- 
let. 


STRIPE IMITATION INDIA. 
Square. Very desirable. 

PAISLEY. 
Colorings. 

PAISLEY. Long and Square. Open Center. White, 
Black and Scarlet. ‘Pencil Borders.” 


Long ang 


Long and Square. Open Center. Dark 





—-AND— 
A SUPERIOR STOCE 


ea 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 


WOOLLEN SHAWLS, 


Including the Celebrated 
Ottoman Reversible Shawl, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
Sept. 16. It 


PARLOR-BEDS. 
CROSBY'S. TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
June 24. 9m 





“2 b. ALLEN 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he ix now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are bel‘eved to 
be equal to anything produced in the city. tf Nov. 5. 


GAS FIXTURES 
ae 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE — 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 


Ist, 2d and 3a Floors, 


Have added several large chambers to the premises so 
long occupied by them, in order to meet the requirements 
of their increasing business, 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE. 


They call the attention of the public to the 


ENLARGEMENT 


Of their store and their 


GREATLY INOREASED FAOILITIES 
for displaying their wares. One of the firm is still in 
Europe, and 
EVERY STEAMER 
bring to them something attractive from 


GERMANY, FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 


They have never before offered a stock 


So Large and so Attractive, 
Particularly in 
DRESS FABRICS 
AND 


SILES. 
An enumeration of a few of the articles will give some 
some idea of the variety: 


Black Alpacas, Valerian Cloth, 
Mohairs, Empress Cloth, 
Brilliantines, Weol Epingline, 
Gros de Venice, Cretonnes, 
Gros de Zurich, Cashmeres, 
Belgian Cords, Merines, 
Barathea, Drap de Dame, 
Australian Crape, 
Drap de France}; 


ae 


Bombazines, 

COTTON AND WOOL, AND SILK AND WOOL; 
Silk Chain Poplins, 
IN PUREST LYONS AND IRISH; 
Plaids, 

COTTON AND WOOL, SILK-MIXED, ALL WOOL’ 
BASKET; 

Empress Cloths 5 


Wool Satins, 
Balermo 8hots, 
Norwich Lustres, 
Alpacas and 
Alpaca Poplins, 
Taffeta Stripes. 
Brussels Silks, 


IN PLAIN AND SERGE STRIPES. 
Black Silks, 
Black and Col’d Velvets, 
Velveteens, 
Plushes, 

OF ALL THE NEW AND ELEGANT SHADES, 
RI BBONS—Our usual large and varied assortment; 
SCARPFS, in great variety ; 

EMBOSSED BOULEVARD SKIRTS} 

THE NEW VICTORIA SKIRT. 

HGUSEKEEPING GOODS, LINENS, DOMESTICS 
AND BLANKETS. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 
1, 3, 5, 7 Winter Street, 


269 Washington Street. 
Sept. 16. It 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S > 
POEMS. 





“With a few exceptions, the book is the 
most original of the generation. ... Even his 
bleinishes are gilded by his genius.” 

Harriet Preseott Spofford in Old and New. 


SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 


“In some respects, the most remarkable 
book of the year, or of the decade, and, as ine 
troducing a new style of American poetry, it 
tully deserves all the notice that the Englisch 
literary journals has given it.” 

Springfield Republican. 





Price $1.50. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Sept. 16. BOSTON. lt 


One elegant 16mo. volume. 
Sent 


BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE TREAS- 
URER and paid in New York City. 


— ALSO — 
Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 


The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 
IS VERY STRONG. 





— ALS80 — 

BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS & MIN-= 
NESOTA 17s. Gold. 

MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE R. R. 8s. 
The above are completed roads. THE SECURITY 
IS ASSURED. 
— AL80 — 
CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and all first-class seourities 
in the market. 


FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & (CO. 


90 State Street. 


GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER BECURITIES 
RECEIVEDIN EXCHANGE AT HIGHEST PRICES. 
Sept. 9. 3m 
BAY STATE MANUFAC- 
TORY, 
Tremont street, 
BOSTON, 
One of the LARGEST WOOD-WORKING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN NEW ENGLAND, manufactares to 
order and keeps constantly on hand :— 
MOLDINGS of every variety for House, Picture, Pi- 
ano, Car and Cabinet work, made from Kosewood, Wal- 
nut, Butternut, Chestnut, Oak, Ash, Pine, &c., ke. 
DOORS Veneered with Walnut, Butternut, Oak, Ash, 
&c., made to order only. 
VENEERS cut from Hungarian Ash, Maple, French 
Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, Bird’s Eye Maple, Wal- 
nut Burls, Plain and Blistered Walnut, comprising the 
finest assortment of Woods, Foreign and Domestic, to 
be found at any establishment on this continent. 
OVALS, PIER AND PICTURE FRAMES of every 
style and size, constantly on hand or manufactured to 
order. 
LUMBER.—A large assortment of lumber, consisting 
in part of Walnut, Butternut, “hestnut, Cherry, White- 
wood, Oak, Ash, Pine, Spruce, &c., &c., rough or dress- 
ed, for Floors, Sheathing, Base, Shelving, ete. All of 
the above Materials of the best quality, worked or kiln 
dried when requested. Parties about to erect fine resi- 


4390 453 





369 
Washington Street, | 


| 
FRENCH BRONZES | 
—AxID— ! 
MARBLE CLOCKS, 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION. | 

July 29. Get Oar Prices, ly 


| dences are invited to call and examine our stock; also 


our combination of Woods, some twelve kinds of the 
finest Woods now in use, with which our office is finish- 
ed, being as fine as can be found in any office in this 
city, if not in New England. 

All orders or inquiries addressed to the undersigned 
will receive prompt attention. 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO., 


S9. 441 Trement Street, Besten. tf 








~ nen cate ae " =a 
THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1871. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF NEW BOOKS. | LEE & SHEPARD’S ENLARGEMENT OF | ENTERTAINMENTS. 
TECHNOLOGY. Autumn Entrance Examination, —- i on 
Sept. 28. For Catalogue, and Examination Papers of | V BR 3 STORE. | hd 
June 5, apply to Prof. SAMUEL KNEELAND, Secre- l. ATLANTIC ESSAYS. NEV OKS ! { THE GLOBE. 
tary, Boston, Mass. N4t Sept. 9. es THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 1 vol. 12mo. 1. Rasen o aeraes Cuan: pewainsias'eie eccecs + eee 
ae 00. LIFE IN 4N INSANE ASYLUM. .W.R. Veees vin b¥ <v eter asics seeecus Aes 
RICE HEADQUARTERS. — The CONTENTS. CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. SRG 
] Se 
Republicans favorable to the nomination of HON.| A Plea for Culture; Literature as an Art; American. | BEHIND THE BARS. : beg ete sc 
ALEXANDER H. RICE for Governor, have establish- | '#m in Literature; A Letter to a Young Contributor; | 16mo. Cloth. $2.00. 269 Washington Street, ~ en re aoe ’ 
ed Headquarters at No. 84 WASHINGTON STRFET, Room Ought Women to learn the Alphabet? A Charge with | “Many works upon the treatment proper for insane This afternoon at 2.30 and this evening at 7.45, which 
3, where gentlemen from all parts of the State, interest- Prince Rupert; Mademoiselle’s Campaigns; The Puri- | patients have been published; but never, we believe, un- tf 3, 5 and 7 Winter Stree t, will be repeated on 


18ta and 19th, 
with its fine scenery and remarkable cast, including 
MR. JOHN E. OWENS, 
MR. BONIFACE, MR. SHERIDAN, MR. JEN- 
NINGS, MR. DALY, MK. HULMES, MR. 
| OWEN, Miss ORTON, Miss HAR- 
| Kis, MRS. HUNTER. 


GRIMALDI! 


| 
G 
‘R 
Hy stonaey and Tuesday tvenings, Sept. 
A 
L 
OD 
| 


In rehearsal, ‘Solon Shingle” and “Dot.” 





Due notice will be given of the early re-appearance of 
Mrs. Thos. Barry, and of the tirst appearance of Miss 
Amy Ames and Mr. W. R. Floyd. 





Doors open at 7; performance commences at 7 3-4. 
Box Office open from $ 1-2 A. M. till 10 P. M. 
Carriages may be ordered at 10.30. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Ms. J. B. Bare nie ince eccs LesskE AND MANAGER‘ 


This afternoon and evening, 
Boucicault’s $10,000 Play, 


ELFIE, 


The Maid of Cherry Tree Inn. 
Miss EFFIE GERMON, 
Mr. CHAS. WHEATLEIGH, 
Mr. CHAS. FISHER, 
Mr. TEESDALE, 
All of whom will sustain their original roles, as at Wal- 
lack’s(N. Y.) and the Walnut street ( Phila.) theaters. 
Also, all next week. 
Doors open at 2 and 7.30. 


Curtain rises at 2.30 and 8. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
MME. PAREPA-ROSA 


WILL GIVE 


TWO GRAND CONCERTS, 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sept. 20, 
Ou FRIDAY EVENING, Sept. 22, 
—AND— 

A Grand Ballad Matinee, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Sept. 23d, 
At 2 1-2 o'clock P. M., assisted by 

Mrs. Zelda Seguin, Sig. P. Bianchi, 
Mr. Albert Laurence, Mr. Gustavus Hall, 
Sig. Carlo Patti, Violinist, and 
A GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
Musical Director and Conductor—Mr, 8S. Behrens. 


These will be positively the only Concerts in which 
MME. PAREPA-ROSA will appear during the season. 

Reserved seats on the Floor and First Balcony, $2; 
Second Balcony, $1.50. Admission $1. For sale at the 
Othice of the Hall. Evening Concerts to commence at 
8; Afternoon at 2 1-2. It Sept. 16. 





OPENING. 


FALI. AND WINTER, 1871. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


ANNOUNCE 


THEIR OPENING 


— OF — 


MILLINERY 
ON NEXT 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 


The assortment embraces the Latest Modes of Fall 
Dressand Round Hats. Also, Choice Freach 
Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons and Laces. 


The Finest Display of the Season ! 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
Sept. 16. lt 


“D. W. NILES, 
LIBERAL, SPIRITUAL AND REFORM 
BOOKSTORE, 


AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
No. 8 Bromiield st., Boston. 


A Specialty will be made of the sale of all books relat- 
ing to SPIRITUALISM and MODERN REFORM, at 
the lowest prices. Any book not in stock will be 
promptly supplied. 


THE PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY 


is intended to supply a want long felt for 


BOOKS ON SPIRITUALISM AND KINe« 
DRED SUBJECTS, 


and will contain everything fresh and new in literature, 
Terms of library, two cents per day. tf Sept. 16. 








REMOVAL. 
S.A. STETSON & CO., 
Gas Fitters and Dealers in Gias Fixtures, Lamps, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., have removed to 
173 TREMONT STREET, 


Sept. 16. Next to the Evans House, tf 





ROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS. Send for 
Price List. GUY BROTHERS, 163 Essex Street, 
Salem, Mass. Rat Sept. 16. 





N ORTGAGE SALE.—By virtue of a power 
of sale for a breach contained in a certain mort- 
gage C Shge by CHRISTOPHER LEE to WILLIAM 
CHL. JS, both of Boston, County of Suffolk, State of 
Massachusetts, and dated May 27, 1869, and recorded in 
Suffolk Registry of Deeds, Lib. 964, Fol. 108, will be 
sold at public auction on the premixes on MONDAY, 
October 1, A.D. 1871, at 4 o'clock P. M., a certain lot of 
land, with the buildings thereon, situated in South Bos- 
ton, County of Suffolk, bounded and described as fol- 
lows, to wit: Westerly by Old Colony street, so-called, 
thirty-one feet and thirty-cight one-hundredths; nor- 
therly by Lot No. 19 by plan of Wadsworth, dated July 
14, 1836, sixty-four feet; and easterly partly by Lot No. 
4 and part Lot No. 6, thirty-one and thirty-eight one 
hundredths feet; southerly by land of Mr. Gilfeather, 
sixty-four feet, containing two thousand and eight 
square feet. Per order of the Mortgagee. Terms cash. 
Sept. 9. 3t 





‘CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BS: OF BOSTON-— 


New Coart House. 
The Committee on County Buildings will give a pub- 
lic hearing, in relation to the location of a new County 
Court House, on THURSDAY, September 21, at 3 
o'clock P.M. CHARLES FE. JENKINS, Chairman. 
Sept. 16. ‘ lt 


Lory 6 FF: BO 8 T.0 Rie 


Girls’ High aud Normal School. Teachers 
Wanted, etc. 

Applications, with testimonials, for‘the position of 
Assistant in the Girls’ High and Normal School wiil be 
received by the ondersigned, at the City Hall, until 
Sept. 21st ; 

he salary of the position is one thousand dollars a 
ear. Two or three teachers of that grade are to be se- 





ted. 
Notice is hereby given that pupi/s will be admitted to 
the school upon examination, on Monday, Sept. llth, at 
nine o'clock. BARNARD CAPEN, 
Sept.9. 2t Secretary of the School Committee. 














e** OF BOS T 0 N— 
Netice to Voters. 


Citizens of Boston who have changed their residences 
within said city since the first day of May last are re- 
uested to give notice thereof to the City Clerk, in or- 
& that their names may be transferred to the Voting 
Lists of the Wards in which they now reside 
Sept. 2. 3t S$. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Mount Hore Ceme- 
J tTery.—The public are informed that from the 
fifteenth day of May to the fifteenth day of Uctober pas- 
sengers will be conveyed to the Cemetery by the Jamai- 
ca n Horse Cars, which leave the office of the Metro- 
litan Railroad Company, corner of Tremont and Brom- 
id Streets, at 12.50, 1.50 and 2 50 o'clock daily (except 
Sundays), connecting at Jamaica Plain with a Coach ex- 
ressly for Mount Hope passengers. which RETURN 
NG, leaves the Cemete:y _ 2.15, 3 15 and 5 o'clock. 
h fare each way Sixteen Cents. 
— EDWARD A. WHITE, 
President Board of Trustees. 
bm May 2, 


Boston, May 20,-1871, 
































Autobiography of Lord Brougham. 
MORE OF THE “WONDERFUL MAN.” 
INTERESTING PARTICULARS. 


The second volume of “The Life and Times of 
Henry Lord Brougham,” written by himself, opens 
with an account of the author’s share in procuring 
the repeal of the famous Orders in Council. In 
1806, after the Emperor Napoleon had become 
fully convinced that a successful invasion of Great 
Britain was hopeless, he determined to weaken 
English influence on the continent by striking a 
powerful blow at the commercial supremacy of 
his great enemy. Accordingly, on the 20th of 
November in that year, he issued the celebrated 
Berlin decree, which declared a blockade of all 
British ports, and pronounced it lawful to make 
captive British citizens and British goods wher- 
ever found; at the same time closing all French 
ports to any vessel of whatever nationality that 
had touched at any place in Great Britain. 

The Whig government, which was in power at 
the time, immediately took steps to retaliate upon 
France. Although Brougham was a Whig, he se- 
verely disapproved this course, being confident 

tif England allowed Napoleon to fight out the 

ttle alone with the neutral powers, while she 
continued to supply the gocds for which the smug- 
glers found a ready market. but little injury would 
result to her trade. The first Order in Council, 
however, was issued in January, 1807, and con- 
tained in substance against France the same dec- 
larations that the Berlin decree had contained 
against Great Britain. “Such a wanton outrage 
against the rights of neutrals,” says Lord Broug- 
ham, ‘never before was perpetrated. No doubt 
France had by the Berlin decree gross!y violated 
neutral rights, but that was no justification of the 
course taken by England.” 

For four years, both as a member of the House 
of Commons and as counsel at the bar of the 
House of Lords, Brougham labored to obtain the 
repeal of this Order in Council, and those which 
were subsequently promulgated by the Tory ad- 
ministration. He succeeded at last in 1812, and 
received the warmest expressions of gratitude 
from the manufacturers and traders of London, 
Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham, whose 
interests he had so faithfully maintained in the 
long struggle. He says—writing, it must be re- 
membered, after his eighty-third birthday, and 
with a clear recollection of all the prominent and 
memorable events of his career: ‘The repeal of 
the Orders in Council was my greatest achieve- 
ment. It was second to none of the many efforts 
made by me, ard not altogether without success, 
to ameliorate the condition of my fellow-men. 
In these I had the sympathy and aid of others, 
but in the battle against the Orders in Council I 
fought alone.” 

It was during this controversy that Perceval, 
the Prime Minister, was assassinated. Drougham 
was then conducting an examination of witnessed 
before a committee of the whole House of Com. 
mona, to inquire into the propriety of the repeal 
ot the Orders. He thus describes the murder :— 

“On the 11th of May, 1812, when complaining 
that he had not come down at the stipulated time, I 
told the Secretary of the Treasury that I must goon 
notwithstanding, as it was the second time Perce- 
val had failed me. He sent a messenger to Dow- 
ning street to hasten VPereeval by letting him 
know that we had begun. The messenger met 
him in Parliament street, walking with Stephen, 
who, of course, attended most regularly and took 
aeconstant and active part. Perceval, with his 
wonted activity, left him and darted forward to 
the House. Had Stephen continued as he was, 
on the left hand, he might have been the vic- 
tim of Bellingham, who was waiting in the lobby 
cither for Perceval or some one of note; it after- 
wards appeared he hardly knew or cared who. 

I was proceeding with my examination of the 
witness when I heard a report, as it seemed to 
me, of a pistol which had gone off in some one’s 
pocket in the gallery, the sound being deadened. 
‘This passed through my mind, but I did not in- 
terrupt my examination. Some persons were 
scen in the gallery running towards the door, so 
it seemed that the report had come from the lob- 
by. Instantly after, Gen. Gascoigne rushed up 
to the house and cried, ‘Ile has been shot!’ As 
1 expected Whitbread, I asked if it was he. 
Gascoigne replied, ‘No, Perceval; he is shot dead.’ 

He had fallen close to William Smith, who 
took him up and, assisted by others, carried him 
into the Speaker’s room. Betore they got there 
he was dead. The ball had penetrated the heart, 
passing completely through it, near the center, 
so that death must have been almost instantane- 
ous.” 

Bellingham, the assassin, was an English mer- 
chant who had suffered some injury, real or im- 
aginary, from the Rassian government while a 
resident at Archangel. Being unable to procure 
the desired redress through the British Ambassa- 
dor or the home government, he determined to 
revenge himself by killing the first member of 
the Ministry he chanced to meet. He was hang- 
ed on the 18th ot May, a week after the murder. 
Application was made to the court before which 
lie was tricd for a brief delay, in order to procure 
evidence of his mentalincapacity from Liverpool, 
where he was well known; but the request was 
re{used, because no affidavit wae produced to 
support it. Brougham characterizes the endeavor 
to sustain this act of the court on such a techni- 
cal ground as grossly absurd, and says: “Tie 
trinl was the greatest disgrace to English justice. 
.. «Indeed, the panic occasioned by the act had 
not subsided when, four days after, he was put 
upon his trial, and judge and jury were called 
upon to administer justice, callously and inaces- 
sible to all feelings, especially to all outward im- 
pressions. Llow often have I heard Erskine ex- 
press his horror of this proceeding!” It seems 
to us that criminal trials of this sort are not whol- 
ly unknown at the present day and in our own 
country. Wecan recall some in which a slight 
and decorous delay in enforcing the processes of 
the law would have contributed much and need- 
fully to an impartial administration of justice. 

In 1512 Brougham stood for Parliament in Liv- 
erpool, and was beaten by Canning. He then re- 
mained out of the House of Commons during three 
sessions, When he was chosen to represent Win- 
chelsea, and held the seat fourteen years. He sub- 
sequently was member for Knaresborough, and 
tinally for Yorkshire, 

Two years later he made a visit to Paris. Napo- 
leon had been sent to Elba, and the Duke of 
Wellington was Great Britain’s ambassador at the 
court ofthe Bourbon King. Brougham was much 
impressed with the fickleness of the French, and 
surprised at their readiness to forget the Emperor 
they had so lately worshipped. After mentioning 
this, he goes on, almost prophetically, to say :— 

“LT may add that the surprise I then felt at the 
conduct of the French people was much modified 
when LT afterwards, during a long residence in 
France, acquired a more intimate knowledge oi 
the national character and its distinguishing ai- 
tributes—vanity and fickleness; a knowledge that 
has impressed me with the strong conviction that 
the day may come—seilicet et tempus veniet—when 
Napoleon’s successor may, by dynastic aspirations 
by no means unnatural, or, more probably, by 
insane attempts at territorial aggrandizement, 
end his lite a captive in a foreign prison; and 
despite the substantial benefits he has conferred 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

















ae yet uncertain in the public mind, and the 
Duke asked some question, a direct answer to 
which must have solved the mystery. ‘‘Sir,” 
said Scott,‘I must give your Royal Highness the 
favorite answer of the day, ‘Non mi ricordo.’”’ 

We must close our notice of this attractive 
work with one or two extracts in reference to the 
flight of the Princess Charlotte from the palace of 
the Prince Regent, her father, on account of his at- 
tempt to force her to marry the Prince of Orange, 
and his arbitrary interference with the personnel 
of her household. Brougham says :— 

“I was dining at Michael Angelo Taylor’s, and 
in the midst of the dinner a message came to me 
that I was wanted at Connaught Place, the resi- 
dence of the Princess of Wales. I had been up 
almost all the night before in a cause, and: in 
consequence of this was exceedingly fatigued. I 
conceived that this was one of the many occasions 
on which the Princess sent for me unnecessarily, 
and that the message being verbal must be owing 
to the accident of ner lady in waiting being out 
of the way, and I said I was unable to go. The 
messenger sent back word that I was wanted on 
most particular business, and that a coach was 
waiting at the door by express commands. I was 
obliged to comply, and fell asleep as soon as I 
stepped into it, not awaking till it reached Con- 
naught Place. I stumbled up stairs, still half 
asleep, to the drawing-room. To my astonish- 
ment, I found both my hands seized by the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, who said how impatient she had 
been at the delay, which was owing to her mes- 
senger having first gone to my chambers in the 
Temple. I asked by what extraordinary acci- 
dent I had the honor and pleasure of seeing her 
Royal Highness there. She said: ‘Oh, it is too 
long to tell now, for I have ordered dinner, and I 
hope it will soon come up.’ She only added that 
she had come out of Warwick House alone, and 
had got into the first hackney-coach she could see 
in Cockspur street, and had sent to Blackheath 
for her mother, who arrived some time after with 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay. We sat down to dinner, 
and she was in high spirits, seeming to enjoy her- 
self like a bird set loose from its cage. I said I 
had nearly dined before her message reached me. 
She said: ‘You may eat a little bit with us, and 
at any rate you can carve.’ I said the only dish 
I could carve was the soup. However, the dinner 
went on very merrily.” 

Of course the Regent soon learned of his daugh- 
ter’s departure and whither she had fled. Distin- 
guished emissaries began to arrive before they rose 
from the table—among them Eldon, the Lord 
Chancellor, who was nicknamed Old Baggs, and 
Leach, the lawyer, who was termed Reticule, or 
Little Baggs. Most of the night was spent in con- 
sultation. Brougham earnestly urged the Prin- 
cess to return home. As the day dawned he 
took her to the window, and pointing out said: 
“Look there, madam; in a tew hours all the 
streets and the park, now empty, will be crowded 
with tens of thousands. I have only to take you 
to that window and show you tothe multitude, 
and tell them your grievances, and they will all 
rise in your behalf.” “And why should they 
not?” she asked. ‘The commotion,” he replied, 
‘‘will be excessive; Carleton I[ouse will be attack- 
ed—perhaps pulled down; the soldiers will be or- 
dered out; blood will be shed; and if your Royal 
Highness were to live a hundred years, it never 
would be forgotten that your running away from 
your father’s house was the cause of the mischief; 
and you may depend upon it, such is the English 
people’s horror of bloodshed, you would never 
get over it.” After this the Princess at once de- 
termined to go back. She was an admirable wo- 
man, whose early death, though it gave the Eng- 
lish throne to Victoria, deprived the country of a 
Queen who would have proved far superior in 
point of ability to the present sovereign. Ter 
vigorous character is well illustrated by an act 
which she performed before leaving Connaught 
House on this occasion. She especially feared 
being forced by her father to marry the Prince of 
Orange, who was designated by Swift as The 
Frog. To guard against this, she signed a state- 
ment that she would never consent to such mar- 
riage, and that if any alleged consent on her part 
were ever published it would be false. This 
statement she had witnessed by all the distinguish- 
ed personages present, and they were enjoined at 
once to make it public if the necessity should arise. 
It produced the desired effect; for, coming to the 
knowledge of her father, he felt hims2If compelled 
by it to abandon the projected matrimonial alli- 
ance; and the news soon spread abroad through 
London society that “Princy—as the Princess 
Charlotte was called—had thrown over The Frog.” 





What is to be Worn. 
Hee 
LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR THE FALL MONTHS, 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO. 'TITE. COMING STYLES OF 
DRESS. 

The season just coming to a close has probably 
been quite as gay and fashionable as any preced- 
ing it, although the talling-off of baggage is stills 
subject of wonderment to both expressmen and 
hotel-keepers. Ladies en route for watering places, 
who have for years lugged along from six to ten 
large ‘“Saratogas,’’ this summer, for reasons un- 
accountable to interested parties, have been appar- 
ently quite satisfied with the wardrobe which 
could be packed into two, or, at most, three good 
sized trunks. 

Superficial thinkers have attributed this change 
to a corresponding falling-off of means, and others 
to the fact that summer sojourners do not remain 
so long in one place as they were formerly in the 
habit of doing, returning oftener to the city home 
for necessary changes to meet the demand of 
Madame Mode, and by such flitting rendering use- 
less the old formidable amount of luggage. Neither 
of these reasons covers the ground. When sen- 
sible American women decided two years ago that 
they would no longer tolerate the street sweeping, 
better known as skirts en fra/n, other women, not 
quite so sensible, commenced to look about them. 
Other dress reforms became absolutely necessary, 
and with these was born the thought that the vast 
quantities of baggage which every summer had 
been packed, toted and spoiled, was not only en- 
tirely unnecessary, but absolutely ridiculous. A 
few among the bon ton set the example last season, 
and this year it has been universally followed. 
The attempt by certain addle-brained mod/stes and 
their customers to bring the train for the street 
again into favorable notice has utterly failed; and 
it is prophesied by those who are carefully watch- 
ing the signs of the times that we have about seen 
the last of such extravagant and vulgar display. 

Among the out-door garments for September 

we find the Cape. This may be called a revival, 
for during the last two or three years the jacket 
has entirely taken its place. Reliable dressmak- 
ers inform us that although the jacket has hardly 
lost its prestige, and will still be worn by many, 
the double or single cape will be more fashionable 
and decidedly more appropriate for cool weather. 
The long, close-cut sack or paletot with cape at- 
tached will be a most useful and fashionable gar- 
ment for the winter. The polonaise, cut so as to 
perfectly fit the figure, will be exceedingly popu- 
lar for out-door costumes, and will be made ot 
cloth, velvet, silk and serge. 

Shaeis, always becoming to graceful figures, are 
| to be worn in every style and variety, and the 
| most heinous mistake a lady ean be guilty of at 





curtain falling over the back. Bonnets are now 
generally made to match the costumes, and in this 
department it is prophesied that unusual extrava- 
gance will be the result of this feat of Madame 
Mode. Ribbons and feathers are matched to the 
dress, and shaded in accordance with the trim- 
mings. This is very difficult as well as expensive, 
and will puzzle the brain of both wearer and mil- 
liner. A leading style is the ‘‘Cottage Bonnet,”’ 
with a deep, close brim, finished with a ruching on 
the inside. These are immensely becoming to 
fresh oval faces and bright eyes. 

Bonnet strings are wider, and very much longer, 
some over a yard in length after the bow is tied. 
There must be no elaboration about this hood 
gear. ‘Tobe considered au fuit every thing must 
suggest, first, simplicity, then richness and artistic 
arrangement. Flowers will be used for face trim- 
mings only, ostrich tips taking their place entirely. 
Plain black-velvet bonnets will be used tur shop- 
ping and common street wear; also felt simply 
bound with velvet. In hats the English turban is 
decidedly the favorite. These are trimmed with 
plain bands of velvet, with a fanciful little wing at 
the left, or the long drooping ostrich-plume. Hats 
for skating costumes are turbans of velvet, trim- 
med with fur or grebe, 

Furs.—Russian sable is, of course, the favorite. 
These sets are made up this season in the plainest 
possible style, very little ornamentation being 
visible. Seal-skins come next, and bid fair to be 
very fashionable. Alaska sable, better known as 
rose-martin, still retains its popularity. Sets of 
this fur consist of a long, round body, and a round 
—very round—muoff. 

For service the astrachan sack is ahead, although 
it cannot be worn for full dress. White astrachan 
opera sacks trimmed with angola fringe and lined 
throughout with long fur or white silk are very 
much in vogue, and deservedly so. Tosum up, 
there is something as usual to suit long purses, 
and something for short ones. The stores are full 
of new goods, and the variety to choose from never 
was so large as at this time. Good taste, deft 
fingers and average judgment can produce most 
exquisite combinations at very reasonable rates. 

The fall dress designs are unique and tasteful. 
The simplicity of the elaboration is something 
wonderful. 

Panniers are worn a3 full as during the last sea- 
son, and overskirts are quite as heavy and elabor- 
ate. To prevent this weight from curving spines, 
pressing upon the lungs and otherwise deforming 
and weakening women who must be fashionable, 
there is an original design in a shoulder-strap, cor- 
set and bustle directions, which takes the entire 
weight from the waist and hips, making locomo- 
tion extremely easy and refreshing. 

There are costumes of every known and con- 
ceivable variety, including the new velvet polo- 
naise, the Scotch mantle, the cashmere cape taking 
the place of the jacket, the plaited Garibaldi 
waists, the Marie Stuart sleeve, and a thousand 
and one other forms and combinations. 





MISCELLANY. | 


Wuo 1s Suz?—(By Marian Douglass.) — 


There is a little maiden— 
Who is she? Do you know?— 
Who always has a welcome, 
Wherever she may go. 
Her face is like the May-time, 
ler voice is like a bird’s; 
The sweetest of all music 
Is in her lightsome words. 
The loveliest of blossoms 
Spring where her light foot treads ; 
And most delicious odors 
She all around her sheds— 


The breath of purple clover 
Upon the breezy hills; 

The smell of garden roses, 
And yellow daffodils. 

Each spot she makes the brighter, 
As if she were the sun, 

And she is sought and cherished, 
And loved by every one; 

By old folks and by children, 
By lofty and by low. 

Who is this little maiden? 
Does anybody know ? 

You surely must have met her; 
You certainly can guess. 

What! must [ introduce her? 
ITer name is Cheertulness. 

Fun.—Can a ship with two owners be called a 
partner-ship ? 

“The cow,” said an engineer, ‘was standing 
square on the track. ‘The locomotive struck her 
and threw her ten feet high over a fence. She 
landed plump on her feet, and, strange to say, she 
wasn’t hurt abit.” ‘Butdidn’t she look scared?” 
inquired a listener. ‘‘Well, [ don’t know whether 
she was scared or not, but she looked a good deal 
discouraged!” 

A schoolmaster tells the following good one. 
Iwas once teaching in a quiet country village: 
The second morning of the session I had time to 
survey my surroundings, and among the scanty 
furniture I espied a three-legged stool. “Is this 
the dunce block ?” Lasked alittle girl of five. The 
dark eyes sparkled, the curls nodded assent, and 
the lips rippled out, “I guess so; the teacher al- 
ways sits on it.” 

Dean Ramsay tells a story of a Scotch beadle 
who had taken a fancy to the manse housemaid, 
At a loss for an opportunity to declare himself, 
one day—a Sunday—when his duties were ended, 
he looked sheepish and said, ‘Mary, wal ye tak 
a turn, Mary?” Ue led her to the churchyard, 
and, pointing with his finger, got out, ‘My fowk 
lie there, Mary; wad ye like to lie there?’”’ The 
grave hint was taken, and she became his wife, 
but she does not yet lie there. 


A Kiss at TuE Door.— 


We were standing in the doorway— 
My little wife and J— 

The golden sun upon her hair 
Fell down so silently, 

A small white hand upon my arm, 
What could I ask for more 

Than the kindly glance of loving eyes, 
As she kissed me at the door ! 

I know she loves with all her heart 
The one who stands beside! 

And the years have been so joyous 
Since first I called her bride! 

We’ve had so much of happiness 
Since we met in years before, 
But the happiest time of all was 
When she kissed me at the doo 
Who cares for weaith or land or gold, 
Or fame, or matchless power? 

Tt does not give the happiness 
Of just cne little hour 

With one who loves me as her life— 
She says she “loves me more”’— 

Aud I thought she did this morning, 
When she kissed me at the door. 

At times it seems that all the world, 
With all its wealth and gold, 

Is very small and poor indeed 
Compared with what I hold! 

And when the clouds hang grim and dark, 


the rebellion was one of the manifestations of es- 
tablished power. But the day which we celebrate 
marks the birth and enthronement of that power 
as a new force in our history. To-day is the 
birthday of a sovereign, a living, reigning and 
immortal sovereign—the people; the only mon- 
arch who need never subsidize an army, but who 
is sure—until we establish female suffrage—of a 
musket and a man behind each snow-flake of im- 
perial will. And this sovereign is so allied, by 
the presence of the people, all over the continent, 
by a general knowledge, which, being the knowl- 
edge of everybody, is greater than the knowledge 
of anybody, and by millions of consentient power, 
to the infinite attributes of the King of kings— 
omnipresence, omniscience and oamipotence— 
that the voice of the people has been wisely and 
reverently called the voice of God, who is a spirit, 
and in whose spiritual image men are made. To- 
day is the birthday of this godlike power—the 
people. No wonder that the people does not for- 
get it!—Horace Binney Sargent'’s Fourth of July 
Oration at Boston, 


Avutuors’ Frrenps.— Whoever has been petri- 
fied in a photograph knows that uncomfortable mo- 
ment when he sees himself handed about amongst 
friends, and listen3 to the covert obituary notices 
which are pronounced. It is true that in the pri- 
vacy of his room he is fascinated by the stony 
stare, and has a blurred self-consciousness, as if 
about to achieve a psychological back-somersault 
in the attempt to see himself as others see him; yet 
in public he protests with honest helplessness that 
it is impossible for him to pronounce any sure 
judgment upon the excellence of the picture, and 
shelters himself behind the verdict of twelve im- 
partial friends. A book, especially one that bears 
the impress of the personality of its author, stands 
to him much in the same relation. It answers as 
well the philosophic conundrum, and is not his un- 
tilit is taken from him. He regards it alternately 
with doubt and with faith; it is in one of his mo- 
ments of faith that he decides to publish, and in a 
moment of doubt that he assigns for a reason the 
favorable judgment and importunity of friends. 

But this service of an author’s friends is so well 
known and is so harmless that we may pass it by 
for that more serious function which they perform 
after the book has become joint interest of author 
and publisher. They now begin to show them- 
selves friends indeed, for they take sides with tie 
author before he has found out that he must quar- 
rel with his publisher. They wonder it is so long 
coming out; they are surprised after it is out that 
they do not see it in the bookstores; it is singular 
how little it is advertised—their wonder never 
ceases on this point; it ought to be pushed more; 
why is itnotnoticed? Invidious comparisons are 
drawn between this and other books by the same 
house as regards the energy shown in bringing 
them before the public, when perliaps one is an 
oak and the other a bean-stalk. 

They are but fucons de parler ; the friend meets 
the author and speaks thus of his book as he 
would of his children, for whom he has nota parti- 
cle of interest except in their parent’s presence. 
Itis the easiest method of displaying his regard, 
it looks so champion-like, so righteously indig- 
nant, and in time the author comes to regard him- 
self as a very ill-used person indeed; perhaps his 
hook does not succeed—the accumulated judg- 
ment of his friends is unanimous that the publisher 
is to blame. It isa thousand pities that an au- 
thor’s friends do not in their goings up and down 
on the earth ever fall in with the publisher. 

It will probably be regarded as an_ insidious 
stroke of this pen when it lays down the maxim 
that the interg®s of publisher and author are iden- 
tical, that the more joint their actual proprictor- 
ship is, the more closely they will probably be uni- 
ted in counsel and trust, and that in any event 
itis not the practice of publishers to look upon au- 
thors as possessing interests opposite to theirs. 
What if an author should look nearer home for 
his friends ?@—2iverside Bulletin. 


Tue Coming or rub Russtan Princr.—A 
cable despatch to the Russian Legation at Wash- 
ington announces the sailing from Cronstadt of 
the Russian Imperial fleet, with the Grand Duke 
Alexis and suite, for New York. The squadron 
consists of five vessels of war and tenders, se- 
lected from the Imperial Navy by Ilis Imperial 
Highness himself, with the especial object in view 
of bringing to American waters a representative 
Russian naval squadron. ‘The Grand Duke, with 
his personal staff, are luxuriously quartered in the 
cabins of the Imperial steam-frigate “Swettana.”’ 
The steam-frigate “Bogatie,” flying the broad pen- 
nant of Admiral Pasjet, the steam-frigate “‘Gen- 
eral Admiral,” the steam-corvette “Ignatietf,”’ 
the steam gun-boat “Abreck,” with their steam- 
tenders, compose the visiting fleet. The squad- 
ron will make the passage to America under sail, 
consequently not being obliged to make port on 
the route for supplies of coal, and so strictare the 
Imperial naval regulations that, for not even the 
exalted young gentleman who has occasioned the 
cruise, will the Minister of Marine approve the 
extravagance of a large consumption of the valu- 
able article. Uader these circumstances the fleet 
will probably reach Sandy Hook by the Ist of 
October. 

Itis understood that Rear-Admiral Godon will 
receive the Imperial fleet with a United States 
naval squadren, made up of vessels on the home 
station, to be ordered here for the purpose. The 
Grand Duke, after his reception by Admiral Go- 
don, and the usual salutes exchanged, will be pre- 
sented to the representative of the President of 
the United States, and in turn to the State and 
municipal authorities. The Reception Commit- 
tee, on the part of the citizens of New York, will 
afterward be presented to His Imperial Highness, 
and will then be conducted by tle young gentie- 
man to his magnificent apartments on board of 
the reception steamer. Escorted by two or three 
of our first-class steain-trigates, and passing in 
review of a miniature navy of government and 
private yachts and steam-vessels, the combined 
fleets will move slowly up through the Narrows, 
the Russian visitors receiving in the united sal- 
vos from the forts and the American shipping 
their first grand welcome from the Great Republic. 

The programme of the reception and festivities 
to be extended to the Grand Duke Alexis during 
his stay in New York is as follows: Bay recep- 
tion; reception at the Battery by the First Divi- 
sion National Guard and escort to the Brevoort 
House, where clegant apartments have been pre- 
pared for His Imperial Highness and suite; visit 
to navy-yard and public institutions; breakfast at 
Jerome Park; excursion up Lludson river and 
visit to West Point; parade of the Fire Depart- 
ment; grand reception and ball and banquet at 
the Academy of Music, when Page’s great pic- 
ture of the immortal Farragut lashed to the 
shrouds of the “Hartford” will be given in 
charge of the young Russian Prince as a gift to 
his tather, the Emperor of Russia. 

The Grand Duke will, of course, first visit the 
President of the United States, which will doubt- 
less necessitate his journey to Washington, when, 
upon his return, the most attractive portion of the 
above programme will be carried out. With his 
suite and a number of officers not attached, on 
leave of absence, the Grand Duke will make a 
leisurely jaunt across the continent to San Fran- 
c'sco, stopping at all the larger cities en route. 
At Fort Laramie he will participate in a grand 
buffalo hunt, gotten up tor the occasion by Gen- 
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REMOVAL. 


BENT & BUSH 


HAVE REMOVED 


TO THEIR 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


273 AND 


275 


Washington St., 


SECOND DOOR SOUTH OF WINTER ST,, 


AND HAVE READY FOR SALE @ 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 


Fall Style 


GOSSAMER, 


SILK, FELT, 


AND CLOTH 


HATS. 
BENT & BUSH, 


273 & 275 Washington St., 


SECOND DOOR SOUTH OF WINTER. 
Sept. 9. 2t 


20 YEAR SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS, 


Free from Government Tax, 


FIRST MORTGAGE JOINT BONDS 


— OF THE — 


VERMONT DIVISION 


— OF THE — 


Portland and Ogdensburg Trunk R. R. Line. 
For Full Information, Pamphlets, Maps, 
&e., Apply to 

EK. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Broadway, N. Y., 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
118 Milk street, Boston, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, 
715 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
lor sale by 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Boston, 
RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., Boston, 
Aug. 19. And all leading Banks and Brokers. — 5t 


WHEAT, GRASS, 
VEGETABLE AND OTILER 


SEEDS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 


White Winter Wheat. 
Amber Winter Wheat. 
Winter Rye. 

Iferds Grass, 

Red Top. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quiney Hall, Boston. 


‘Turnip. 

(White Onion, 

‘Corn Salad or Fetticus. 
|Endive. 

{Spinach, &c. 


We are importing a large assortment of FLOW ERe 
ING BULBS, which may be expected early. 
Catalogues furnished on application, tf Aug. 20. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and Genera Azgents 


— or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bronnitield St., Boston. 
June 3. tf 


THE 


PLACE TO BUY 


CARPETS 


Is AT 


_ GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO.'S, 


‘Cor. Court & Hanover Stx., 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEE HAM, 


Fresco Painter, 

In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rvows GOS Washington Street, Boston. 


Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 





PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
PREPARATION. 
COMER’S 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


MORNING SESSIONS 
AFTERNOON * 
Students are here taught to be in earnest, self-reliant; 
to become proficients in mercantile matters, and 


SUCCESSFUL IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

This is abundantly proved by the experience of the 
past thirty years, during which time upwards of Six- 
TEEN THOUSAND Persons have attended the institution 
many of whom are distinguished in every department o 
business in all parts of the world. 


THAT IS THE PROUD RECORD 


to which the subscriber has this day the honor of re- 
ferring. 

During the past year a larger number than usual have 
been placed in good mercantile situations, at salaries | 
ranging from $300 the first year for youth of 15 years of 
age, to $1000 for older students. More applications have 
been received for the graduates than could be filled. No 
young man or woman who make themselves competent 
need be out of business a day. No one ever hears the 
students of this institution complaining of not being 
able to obtain employment unless the sudt is in them- 
selves. 

There being No CLasses, persons (of all ages) may 
commence atany time. SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FoR 
LADIES. 

THE ANNUAL CATALOGUE, With Circular containing 
full information, styles of HaNpwrivina taught, and 
list of Mr. Comer’s published works on : 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wail and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass, Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. om July 1. 





WILLIAM TUFTS. 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET. 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE: 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior Ice=Creams, Cake and Confec= 
tionery, Of all sorts. Aug. 5. 


A SURE CURE FOR IN- 


TEMPERANCE. 


KNIGHTS'S TONIC FOR INEBRIATES. 


A Sure Cure for Intemperance. 


Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Navigation, &c, 
sent by mail, or may be had upon application at the Col- 
lege, 323 WASHINGTON STREET, corner of West street, 
Boston, where the public is invited to inspect the ar- 
rangements, 
GEORGE N. COMER, A. M.,. President, 
Sample cards of Comer's celebrated Metallic Pens, 4 
numbers, from which all hands may be suited, sent by : ip , ; : . , 
he . - f : JEAR Sin:—lI have administered your “Tonie for In- 
0) oF ca } F 9 5 ! 1 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. at Sept.2 | apriates” to persons who have been committed to. this 
= = | jail, with excellent success, They were those suttering un- 
der great nervous excitement, bordering upon delirium. 
The *Tonie’’ quieted their nerves very soon, and they 
assured me it removed their craving for liquor. I have 
also furnished the ‘“Tonie’’ to others in this city, for 


Testimonial from the High Sheriff, Mid- 
dlesex County. 
Country Jair, Lowell, Mass., 
duly, ESTL. ' 
Sam’. C. KNIGHTS: 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES. 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCER’S, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &c. 

Over 300 modifications. Every Scale Warranted. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
June 3. ly 252 Broadway, New York. 


an uncontrollable appetite for drink. The result) was 
successiul, and they express great confidence in its efli- 
cacy. TL recommend its usefor the cure of intemperance, 
especially by those who have charge of the inebriate, ¢i- 
ther in publie institutions or in private asylums. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES KIMBALL, 
Sherif! of Middlesex Co. 

Mr. KNIGHTS: 

Dear Sin:—I have used your ‘Tonic for Inebriates’’ 
upon persons in my charge, aud fully concur with Mr 
Kimball in his recommendation. It is an invaluable 
remedy in the treatment of intemperance 

Yours truly, 
CIAS. J. ADAMS, 
Master of [louse of Correction, Cambridge, Mavs. 


Price, $1.00 per Box. 
Sold by all Druggists. Sent to any part of the 
United States free of expense, on receipt of price. 


SAMUEL C. KNIGIITS, 
Sept.9. 3m §03 Main St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or aceredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash, 


Proprictor, 


AISTNA 
SISWING MACIIINES:, 
AS IMPROVED IN 
Iss7i. 
Iixeels all Others. 
21 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hi. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent 
ter Acenrs Wantep, Terms Linens. 


Distributions Annually. how 5 Elst 

ALL POLIClES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of} 

Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value, 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in foree 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASU. 


DISTRICT OF 
BOSTON AND CHARLESTOWN. 


Custom Hous, Sept. 2, ivi 
In conformity with the provisions of the Aet of Con- 
gress, approved April 2d, Sif, and the Aet of July 1s, 
1866, amendatory thereof, notice is hereby given that 
following deseribed goods have been scized at Boston 


for violation of the revenue laws, and are detained in 


\ 


publie store at this port, and persons elaiming the same 
are requested to appear and make claims within (20) 


* 
t 


yments | 


twenty days from the date of this publication 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Coleetor. 


Payments, 
"2 


Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
6 Payments. 
| ie 


9 


v 


Mareh In- 1 


March 6, IS70—1 bag sugar, 120 cigars 
potator cl 


ullage bottle oil of bay. March 2) —1 bbl , 
do, herring, 1 box codtish, and 5 demijolus liquor 
March 27—1 box tea. April o-- 1 piece woolen cloth 
May 8—1 demijohn rum and 16 Tbs. eotfee. May 1-1 
case brandy. May 22—Lembroidered skirt, | fan, PE piece 
cloth, lL searf and lot insertions, May Sl—lot of sheet 
copper, 8 jugs gin. June los demijolins and 2 jugs 
wine. June 2O—Lease brandy. July 4—6 bags sugar, 1 
eset t Tet eo ae do. cocoa. July 15, [850—Cizars. Jely 1 200 cigars 
Policies issued to the amount of Aug, 1—s bottles brandy. Ane. l 2 cigars 7 
~ 5 bottles brandy. Aug. 17-1 bbl. molass 
. 20,000, 2 eases brandy. Ang. 22 L bon cigar 
23 Hy — Dh SREY ae nee, 8 j ‘or violation of Act 1710, see. 50 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. her rf a pont age: hay. April 12-6 bottles 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth : 
year, and has at risk 


brandy. April 15—6 pairs ladies’ hose, 2 silk sashes, 
$68,000,008. 


sleeves and chemizette, | piece silk, b piece Trish poplin, 
HOW) needles, 2 needle eases, | doz. papers pins. Apaild 
—2 bags sugar, 2 pkgs. do. Aprilly— 1 bbl sugar, | deo. 
molasses, April 28—1 picee silk velvet. April tod bbl 
i iwi ; ‘ sugar, 3 bags sugar. May lo--4 ‘tigars. June P-2 
For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- i pe Da pnd BP a 8 nace ene 1 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Water C. Wriaut, Actuary. July 1. 


when insured. 
| 


Years 
Days 
Years 
Days 
Years | 
Days 


tobe 


Gs Gs 


bbls. sugar. July 1O—12 bottles whiskey Aug. 2-1 
piece flannel. Aug, 14—2 cases gin, Aug, 1-1 picee 
velvet, L silk dress pattern, | pkg. table cloth. Aug. | 
—2 pkgs. silk braid, 7 pkgs. sewing silk. Ang. 2l-1 
piece black silk, ldo. velvet. Ang. 2s —2 bbl 

All for violation of Act 170, see. 6s 

April 5—4300 cigars. April 25-1 boxes cigars, May 
10—1000 cigars. May IS—S0) cigars. 

All for violation of Aet [s65, July 28, see. 1 

April 5—46 bottles gin. May 12-8 boxes cigars; 2 
bags sugar, $ bbl. do. June 22—13 pkys. tea, | deiii- 
john, | bottle wine. July IS—7 boxes glass. 

All for violation of Aet 1709, sec. 24 

April 21—1 camel hair shawl, 2 India do., | lace do 
July 21—2 pes. silk. July 28—1 cask brandy, and 4 eases 
do, 

All for violation of Act Isic, July Ts, see. 4. 

July L1—1 piece silk, TP shawl, 3 sashes, Aug. 8 
dresses, 5 pairs gloves, 1 piece velvet 

All for violation of Act 174), see. 45 ot 


SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 
o 
— AND — 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, = WOOLENS, ETC. 


a KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 


49 Franklin street, Boston. 


2 silk 


Sopt.o 





July 22. 144 Tremont street, Boston. 
WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 

nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 


No. 679 Washingto:: -st., GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


July 1. setween Common and Warrenton. 38m = No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston, 
SRW Es a Aug. 5. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES, 
om 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
July 5. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
YRARLES RICIARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&e. 
IMPORTERS OF 


WHITNEY’S 
Neats Foot Harness Soap, (Steam Refined), 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes and Soaps at the same time. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


their friends, who were suilering from the indulgence of 


For Sale by Harness Makers, Grocers, and Druggists 


oo BEARD & RICHARDSON. 
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CLOTILING AT WITOLESALE, 


upon his country, may find himself, like his mighty 
predecessor, abandoned, vilified and forgotten.” 


It Lord. Brougham had lived but a few years | 
longer, he would have found his prophecy at least | 
| tempt at disfigurement—a /a -Arabe, or pinned up: 


partially fultilied. 

During this same visit to Paris he saw Carnot, 
the great war minister, and enjoyed several long 
conversations with him, which are given in full. 
Onone occasion, when attending a meetirg of the 
Institute, he heard Carnot make a report upon a 
work which had been referred to the committee 
of which he was a member. he described the 
bock as consisting of two parts: ‘One portion 
was of litte er no value, but that wasnew. The 
other had some value, but that was notnew.’’ He 
hardly had any more to observe, but this was 
decisive. 

An account of the quarrel between the Prince 


Regent—atterwards George 1V.—and Caroline of | 


Brunswick, his wife, which led finally to the 
trial of that much-injured Princess, in which she 


was so ably and eloquently defended by Broug- | 


ham, occupies a very considerable portion of the 
present volume. ‘The details are of great inter- 
est, and they are told so modestly and unaffected- 
ly that the reader finds it difficult to understand 
how prominent and important a figure the author 
was in the scenes which he describes. The same 
fairness and impartiality in judging of men and 
events, and the same disposition to do the fullest 
justice to the merits of his contemporaries, which 
we noticed in the first volume, are equally con- 
spicuous in this. His speech in detense of Queen 
Caroline has long been a classic of English toren- 
sic oratory; but other characteristics ot the great 
lawyer, less manifest but scarcely less important 
than eloquence, are strikingly exhibited in the 
advice which from time to time he gave his royal 
client, es related in these pages. Indeed, it is 
impossible to rise from the perusal of the two 


volumes of this autobiography already published | 


without an increased admiration for Lord Broug- 
ham, to whom, while living, we were scarcely 
disposed to ascribe some of the most estimable 
qualities which these memoirs show him to have 
possessed. 

‘The present volume contains many entertain- 
ing anecdotes. Among them is one about Sir 
Walter Scott, which will be read with interest 
at this centenary season. In 1820 Brougham met 


the novelist and poet one day in company with | 


present is that of gathering these garments into 
| plaits and folds. ‘They are to be worn without 
the slightest attempt at alteration, simply folded in 
the usual artistic triangular manner. <Any at- 


| in the back—will be immediately dubbed outre, or 
| perhaps worse, by those in authority. 


| For home wear Jackets will hold their sway. | 


| The favorite trimming for these is embroidery, 


} and black, or black and white on black, is newer | 


| and more tavorably received than embroidery in 
| colors. 


| are coming into general favor. White flannel, 

trimmed with black lace, makesa very elegant and 
| distingue affair, and is becoming to almost every 
, style and complexion. 

In Suits, there is nothing more elegant in ma- 
terial and more generally admired than black silk. 
Phese costumes are always a /a mode, and espe- 
cially desirable on account of their durability. 
American silk, so rapidly come into favor, will be 
| worn a great deal for both street and drawing-room 

this fall and winter. The striped black and white, 
| black and crimson, gold, blue and green, are also 


very tashionable, and are said to be quite as dur- | 


able as imported silks. 
bought at a very much lower figure makes them 
doubly popular. The most elegant suits for win- 
ter wear will be made of Lyons velvet and trim- 
| med with fur, in bands, or made up entirely plain. 
| The over-garments are made into the loose rendi- 
gote, uniess they are intended to be worn with 
other dresses, and they are more elaborate in form 
and trimming. The loose paletot or polonaise 
should be lined throughout with fur, forming 
| revers at the openings on the sides and in the back. 
' Velveteen will not be worn so much as last sea- 
' son—except for skating costumes, Large Scotch- 
plaid waterproots will take the place ot the funeral- 


round collar. 
In Dress Trimmings there is nothing especially 
new. 


Velvet jackets in all shades—blue, claret, | 
green, brown and olive—embroidered with gold, | 


The tact that they can be | 


Ruffles, ruchings, flounces of the dress ma- | 


Of “one”? who waits my coming step 
To kiss me at the door. 


If she shall live till age shall scatter 
The frost upon her head, 

I know she'll love me just the same 
As the morning we were wed; 

But if the angels call her 
And she goes to Heaven before, 

I shall know her when I meet her, 
For she’ll kiss me at the door. 





Tue Power oF tne AMERICAN Repusiic.— 
Ninety-five years of anxious triumph—the agony 
of glory—have passed away! Why is it that this 
| excitable people, not fettered by too much rever- 
/ence for the old, and eminently fond of new sen- 
sations, still watch, with unabated, hereditary en- 
)thusiasm, the rising of this day’s sun?) Why is 
‘it not dimmed to them by the distance of near 
}a hundred annual journeys through illimitable 
‘space?’ Why do not the vast and near events, 
| that the last decade has swept into our history, 
' make us regard the Revolution as the day of small 
| things? 

The men of this generation have been actors in 
,successfal war on a scale of military grandeur 
‘that our fathers never knew. Within ten years 
| one sheet of paper has entranchised twice as many 
| million as were they who broke the British chain 
| by seven years of war. Younger victors, lately 
'robed in garments dyed with treedom’s imperial 
| purple from their veins, who tendered their lives 
‘in battle to which Princeton and Monmouth were 
| only skirmish fire, are here to-day. Some of the 
|empty sleeves before me were won by the side 
of cannon that blazed in miles of battery, on ridges 
‘higher than the lowest clouds that touch the 
}monument on Bunker Hill. Even the surrender 
| of Cornwallis is a quiet landscape picture set in the 


looking black ones. ‘Lhey are made up without dreamy mist of ninety years, compared with the 
| trimming, and are cut in a deep circular, with a lurid panorama of your embattled hosts that so 


{lately and so grimly girt with wails of fire a far 
/more wretched and more gallant chieftain. 
Yet, while the very actors in these recent 


| terial, or of lace, areas much woru asever. Over- | Scenes frequently forget their dates, most Ameri- 
| skirts are just as elaborate, and there is not the ¢a@s remember the Second, and all the Fourth, of 


slightest diminution in the size of the panniers. 
| The first are long, full, and looped in every variety 
| of style. 
Bonnets have altered considerably in style and 


uly, 1776—the immortal days when the decision 
land the Declaration were made. Why is this 
{long and loyal memory of the nation’s heart? 
| Why wouid treason, if committed to-day, shock 


army officers stationed on the Plains. It is said 
that the reception of tue Imperial party in San 
Francisco, preparations for which are now being 
made, will not be surpassed by any display ever 
witnessed on the Pacific coast. Though the suite 
of the young Russian Grand Duke comprises a 
large number of eminent Russians, togetiier with 
a diminutive army of dashing young noblemen, 
there will nct be a lady in the entire Imperial 
party, as an old Russian ukase of the time of the 


great Peter, who was never, it is said, very pir- | 
tial to the softer sex, prohibits women from be-— 
coming passengers on any Russian man-of-war, | 


which prohibition is not even withheld when the 
Emperor’s son makes his cruise. 

The Grand Duke Alexei Alexandrowitsch, as 
the young Prince is oflicially known at the Rus- 
sian court, is the third son ot the Emperor. The 
Grand Duke’s eldest brother having died some 
years ago while betrothed to the beautiful Prin- 
cess Dagmar, of Denmark, the fair lady was wooed 
and won atter Imperial fashion by the next in 
the line of succession to the Russian crown, the 
Grand Duke Alexander Alexandrowitsch, the 
present Prince Imperial. As the Czarowitz 
Alexander has several children, the chances of the 
Grand Duke Alexis for investiture in the Imperial 
purple are decidedly remote, yet not any more 80 
than those of his illustrious grandtather’s were at 
his age when be married the lovely Princess 
Charlotte, ot Prussia, the sister of the present 
Emperor of Germany. 

The New York Executive Committee are now 
zealously at work pertecting their arrangements 
tor the Imperiai hospitalities, and there is not the 
slightest doubt but that one feature alone of the 
grand ovation, the ball and banquet at the Acad- 
emy of Music, will be decidedly the most gor- 
geous display ever witnessed on the American 
continent. The following gentlemen compose 
the Executive Committee, and a mere glance at 
the names is sufficient assurance that there will 
be nothing niggardly in New York's hospitality 
to Russia's young Grand Duke: W. H. Aspin- 
wall, chairman; M. H. Grinnell, E. W. Stough- 
ton, W. Butler Duncan, General Irvin McDowell, 
United States army; S. W. Godon, United 
States navy; R. Lennox Kennedy, W. T. Biod- 


gett, J. Taylor Johnston, L. P. Morton, A. Bier- | 


stadt, Henry Ciews, S. J. Macy, S. L. M. Bar- 
low, Theodore Roosevelt, Lloyd Aspinwall, Theo- 


BANKERS. 


| KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


| 40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

/EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 

' and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITEDSTATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pure 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & CO. are now prepared to draw bills and issue 
credits on ANDREWS & CU., 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Aug. 26. tf 
$200,000 
VERMONT CENTRAL RAILROAD 


S Per Cent. 


Bonds, 


Guaranteed by Vermont and Canada R. R. Co., 
OF U. Ss. TAX, 
DUE 1891. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Boston. 


j FREE 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


No. 13 Congress St. 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 


No. 40 State St. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 


No. 7 Congress St. 


== - G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
JU. Freeanp, OLivern RicHaARDSON 
A. W. Bearp, Winstow Herrick, 
L. L. Warping, Fo H. WILLIAMS, 
Kow. F. MILLer. 
Mays. Morse, Loomis & Co., CHlcaco, 6m 
HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRERS OP ae 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
74 Franklin and 13) Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C.V. WuHtrren, A S. Youu, 
Ii. S. Burperr, 


INSURANCE. 


( UINCY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $125,000, 


mark—a Bull's 


” 
Aug. 12. 


None Genuine without our trade 


Head, E12t 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush Brocatell, Silk 

Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 

Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. | 
Qur work is made from thorougnly kilndried stock by | 
experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsurpass- | 
ed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, war- 
ranted in every particular. Purchasers will find it 
greatly to their advantage to examine our large and su- 
perior assortment before making their selections. INSUL! RES 
We import direct from the manufacturer Samuel | 
Laycock’ s best English Haircloth. | Dwelling lrlouses, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Hilousehold Furniture, 


store Bulldings, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. Churches, 
Factory in East CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





Sofas, Goss 


Sept. 9. 6m C.€, 





INSURANCE 





} Farm Property 
vm And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 
50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, an 
per cent. on annual risks. : 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. : 
rg This Company has paid over 340,000 in losses, 
and over $396,000 in dividends, since commencement of 


| business, fifteen years ago. ‘ . 
snes WILLIAM 3. MORTON, President. 


PIANO-FORTES 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


— ARE THE f- | HOME OFFICE: Qcrxcy,. Mass. 


’ ip A "i ‘FICE: Ne 2 Brazer’s Building, var N 
PUREST IN TONE, ee Oe ae 

ip ‘ = *p ‘ y N >i ror 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, DHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 

THE MOST POWERFUL, | pers Assets Excecding $600,000, 
THE MOST DURABLE, (or fc rire idence property: also, on BeiLp- 
| nos, for one or tive years, not exceeding 
$20,000 


| onone risk: also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
| perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State Llouse, Bos- 


j ton. : 
j DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 


July 8. 


VOSE & SONS 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. 
Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- 
amine. 

Every Pianoforte made by us is fully warranted. 


| 
; 
VOSE & SONS, | Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 


s | Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Pau! Adams, 
506 WASILINGTON S$ Tes | Jolin P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
BOSTON. 


| C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
> a Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke. 
James W. Vose, Invine B. Vosk, WILLARD A. Vose. ALBERT BOWKER, President. 


Aug. 5. 
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the Duke of Clarence. The authorship of the tf Irving Morse, Secretary. 


Waverley novels, though attributed to Scott, was Aug. 5. 





shape. Some of the crowns are high, others of | us like the profaning of an altar? 


medium height, rounded off at the sides, a small! ‘The answer is plain, Our victory in the war of | dore Potter, and James E. Montgomery. 


Sept. 2. 








